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Another Improvement First 
in Benchless Roll-Away Folding Tables 


NEW LOK-STEADY LEG DESIGN 
GIVES ROCK-LIKE STABILITY 
TO TABLES...AUTOMATICALLY! 


Gentlemen: It was my pleasure to an- 
nounce to you a short time ago our new 
Uniframe method of construction. 
This development was enthusiastically 
received, and some of our competitors 
immediately paid us a supreme compli- 
ment, imitation. 

Now I am pleased to bring to your at- 
tention another new improvement, Lok- 
Steady leg construction. Our first ap- 
plication of this new technique has been 
on our benchless roll-away folding tables. 














You may be familiar with the fact that 

previously there was one serious difficulty 

with roll-away folding tables—even after 

wi unfolding, they 

~ tended to ‘‘roll- 

| away.” This was be- 

cause the wheel- 

equipped legs were 

| designed to rest on 

1 ee their wheels after un- 

/ folding. Rolling was 

LOL XY inevitable. With 

Lok-Steady con- 

struction, this problem is eliminated for- 
ever. 

Lok-Steady legs do have wheels, 

naturally, but they have also retractable 

rubber-tipped steel feet. These feet are 









linked to the folding mechanism. When 
the table is unfolded, the feet automati- 
cally extend until, when the table is fully 
unfolded, the casters are raised from the 
floor completely. 

Resting on the extended feet, the table 
has rock-like stability. When folded, it 
has all the easy portability you have come 
to expect from Smith System roll-away 
equipment. 

Just a final word about Lok-Steady 
leg construction: It isexceedingly simple, 
requires no maintenance of any kind, 
and is entirely automatic. And both the 
folding and unfolding can be handled by 
students because we have also incor- 
porated powerful torsion bars into the 
folding mechanism. 

These tables are finished with beauti- 
ful plastic tops and bright-plated metal 
parts, for a lifetime of satisfactory use. 

Yet, lam happy to report,Smith System 
benchless roll-away folding tables are 
a most economical purchase. Economi- 
cal in terms of first cost, and in terms of 
useful life. When you compare them to 
any others now available, you will find 
that you simply cannot make a wiser 
choice. ; 

If you would like additional informa- 


Tubular Products Division 
212 Ontario Street S.E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


(Circle number 741 for more information) 
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UNIFRAME construction uses tech- 
niques developed in aircraft manufacture. 
With it, working surfaces of tables, etc., 
are not used for structural support — the 
welded tubular steel frame will actually 
stand by itself! This means the frame 
absorbs stresses, does not transmit them 
to points of attachment. Insures longer 
table life, more stability in use. 


tion about these remarkable new tables, we 
will be pleased to have a representative call 
—or send you literature. Of course there 
is absolutely no obligation. Why not write 
us today! 

Yours sincerely, 


Newell VY. Risdall, Sales Manager 
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» ee Flexalum Audio-Visual Blinds, with slats open, pro- Slats partially closed, give light enough for 
Hi E vide controlled daylight without glare, plus venti- ME DIUM note-taking, yet darken room so projected 


lation, for ordinary classroom activities. The soft, diffused light slides of charts, etc., may be clearly viewed. Precision tilt mecha- 
is easy on the eyes... and dispositions. nism with fine adjustment, affords exact degree of light needed. 


SHleaalume 
Audio-Visual Blinds 
provide full-range 


light control 
at low cost. 


DARK Completely closed Flexalum Audio-Visual Blinds give projection-room darkness. No light seeps in, thanks to light 
trap channels, and Flexalum's tighter overlapping slats. Projections of fine’ line drawings, microscopic slides, colored 
maps, etc., show up sharply on screen. All Flexalum Audio-Visual Blinds are fully guaranteed for five years, in writing. 
Write for specifications to Bridgeport Brass Co., Hunter Douglas Division, 30 Grand Street, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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Score Record 





TEACHING... 


eae time is your school’s most precious commodity. Can 
you afford to waste it? 

STAR scoring and teaching aid frees teachers from the task of 
hand scoring the multitude of objective tests used in modern 
schools. Your teachers will have more time and energy to devote 
to teaching and preparation of lessons. 

Each student records his answer on his STAR; the score is 
instantly registered in the machine’s counters. Primarily a testing 
device, STAR may be used as a teaching aid using the feedback 
or reinforcement of learning principle. 

Low-cost STAR tests and teaches programs selected and 
developed by your own teachers. No expensive programming of 
course material is required. 

Developed by HRB-Singer research scientists in cooperation 
with psychologists and guidance counselors, STAR offers the 
following features: 


1. Scores and records objective 
tests instantly. 

2. Gives immediate knowledge of 
performance to student—if 
desired. 

3. Uses teacher’s own tests —or 
is easily adapted to standard 
tests. 

4. Is low in cost, flexible, reliable 
and durable. 


A FREE brochure lait STAR in detail is yours for the asking. Write: 
Dept. ST-1, HRB-Singer, Inc. 





HRB-SINGER, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Science Park, P.O. Box 60, State College, Pa. 
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NEW 
MYCO 
FIRST 
COAT 


Won’t Yellow! 
Stops Floor Porosity! 
Saves Dressing Time! 


Saves Money! 


FIRST COAT 


is a colorless, 
semi-permanent 
primer that fills 
the pores of 
composition 
floors, makes 
dressings adhere 
better, stay 
glossier, wear far longer. It 
never yellows, laps or streaks; 
applies easily with mop. No 
leveling problems. Stripping 
dressing won’t disturb First 
Coat, and unlike sealers, it can 
be removed! An excellent cost- 
cutting way to restore old floors, 
eliminate efficiency- robbing 
chemical action between new 
floors and dressing, 








MASURY- 
YOUNG 
co. ” 


76 Roland Street, Boston 29, Mass. 
FOR INFORMATION OR FREE 
DEMONSTRATION — MAIL TODAY! 


0) Send further information 


() Have representative call to give 
free demonstration 


Co. Name. 
Tel. 
Address 
City. 
Signature. 
Title 











Zone. State 
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A sampling of correspondence across the editor's desk 


Contrary to alli principles 

sIR: The use of standardized tests to 
rate teachers and to determine tenure 
(see “Are you getting maximum mile- 
age from your testing program,” SM, 
April ’61) is contrary to all principles 
of evaluation. Further attempts at 
correlating the IQ measurements of 
one test company with the achieve- 
ment test battery of another com- 
pany displays a juggling of statistics, 
and an almost comical “objective in- 
terpretation for evaluation.” 

This would be humorous except for 
the serious effect on teachers. Coach- 
ing of classes, teaching to tests, and 
cut-throat competition inevitably 
would follow. Instead of a tool to help 
the teacher, the test would become an 
administrative device to be feared. 
This is crediting tests with an accur- 
acy and reliability beyond anything 
known thus far. 

Our local teachers anticipate tests 
as measuring instruments to find how 
they and their students are doing. 
They enthusiastically participate to- 
gether in the sessions, and the teach- 
ers in the following interpretations, 
because the teachers are partners in 
testing, not the objects of scrutiny. 
Tests used in this manner are a positive 
addition to teaching, freed from the 
suspicion of an administrative tool 
used to determine hiring and firing. 


ROBERT E. BARRY, DIRECTOR 
PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


Rating teachers 


sik: Dr. Whilt’s article presents tests 
and certain uses of tests as offering an- 
swers to questions about evaluating 
teaching, teacher tenure, and rating 
an entire instructional - program. For 
fear that the answers may seem en- 
tirely too “pat” to readers who, the 
author feels, must be told how to cal- 
culate IQ’s, may I suggest that a 
standardized testing program does not 
provide all the tools you need. 

In the effort to get “mileage” from 
a testing program don’t stop the 
speedometer by ranking the teacher. 
Why not rank the supervisor, the 
superintendent, the principal, the 
school board, the community, and all 
the environmental factors that im- 
pinge upon the teaching-learning situ- 


ation? Also, what about all of those 
splendid facilities which are sold by 
your advertisers? Does their presence 
or absence make a difference? 


GUY A. CURRY, JR. 
ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANWARDS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Don’t stop 

SIR: From the very first issue of 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT I have received 
a copy. Suddenly they’ve stopped and 
I miss them. Perhaps I should have 
written sooner to tell you what an im- 
mense help the magazine has been to 
me and the Stockbridge, Mass., School 
Committee on which I’ve been proud 
to serve since 1948. I have just been 
re-elected chairman and I can think 
of no better single source of help for 
the committee than your magazine. 
Would it be possible to put me back 
on your mailing list? 


MRS. JOHN HEATHER, CHAIRMAN 
STOCKBRIDGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


mM SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is sent, on a 
complimentary basis, to the superin- 
tendent and the school board chair- 
man (and the business manager if 
there is one) in all public school dis- 
tricts with 300 or more students en- 
rolled. Some larger districts are al- 
lotted additional complimentary cop- 
ies. Other members of the staff or the 
school board are offered a reduced 
group rate. The normal subscription 
price is $8 per year. Group subscrip- 
tions are delivered individually, but 
the rate drops to $4 each for six or 
more subscriptions. Each year, SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT contacts the school dis- 
trict to “verify” the status of staff 
members presently receiving the mag- 
azine. When we are notified of a 
change in personnel, we_ re-direct 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT accordingly. If 
no change is reported, we take no ac- 
tion. It therefore becomes most im- 
portant for each district to complete 
and return its “complimentary sub- 
scription renewal’ form promptly. 
Mrs. Heather, as chairman of the 
Stockbridge School Committee, is 
once again receiving SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT on a complimentary basis. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
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NEW! PHILCO “Tele-Teacher” 
Educational Television Receiving System 





Finest way to bring 
audio-visual educational 
aids to your school! 


Designed and engineered to meet the rigid specifications of 
the Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction, 
Philco ‘‘Tele-Teacher”’ educational TV is more than just a 
receiver on a Mobile stand. It is a completely integrated 
receiving system, including antennas, converters, distribution 
equipment, plus the exclusive Philco ‘“Tele-Teacher”’ class- 
room receivers. The fact that every component is exactly 
matched assures finest clarity of sight and sound... the 
utmost in flexibility and versatility. 

The Philco ‘‘Tele-Teacher”’ system is designed to bring 
you the finest Educational and Program TV Reception 
whether it be ground, closed circuit or airborne transmission. 
Send coupon for complete information and specifications. 


PHILCO 


Famous for Quality the World Cer *© 














The PHILCO 
“Tele-Teacher” 
Educational 
TV Receiver 


@ All-front tuning. Controls are 
easy to reach at any height. 
Push-pull on-off switch for per- 
manent volume adjustment. 
Out-tront speaker for best 
sound projection. 

@ 23” screen for easy viewing in 
any size room. 282 sq. in. view- 
able area. No-glare, anti-reflec- 
tion frosted C.R. tube. 

@2 plug-in 8” extension speakers 
with 50 ft. cords for use any- 
where in room. 

e Rugged adjustable stand with 
tilt feature, 2 accessory shelves, 
wide base frame for stability. 
Rubber casters with 2 lock type 
wheels. 


e@ Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Approved. 





AUDIO 
CONTROL PANEL 
in back of set 
includes Audio Limiter, external 
speaker jacks, plus provision 
for phono and tape-recording of 
TV programs or play back 

through TV sound system. 
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To: PHILCO CORPORATION, Educational TV Dept., Ext. 5061 | 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Please send me full information concerning the Philco 
**Tele-Teacher” Educational TV Receiving System. 





Name | 


Position /School 





Address. 








City Zone. State. 





---------- 
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WIDE CHOICE OF CHEVROLET MODELS MEETS EVERY SCHOOL BUS NEED 


BEST IN BUSES 
ACROSS THE BOARD .............. 


come easy with Chevrolet in the picture, and tight budgets look better than ever. Every requirement 
from 8 to 66 passengers can be met at maximum efficiency, with a Chevy model made-to-measure 
for the job. When you plan your transportation operations around Chevrolet, you can match your 
route and schedule needs to a “T’’, so that every seat, every pound, every chassis and body dollar 
works for you every day. And the way these Chevies work means unsurpassed savings right down 
the line, from low first cost and fuel consumption to minimum upkeep, longer life and less actual 
depreciation. Get the full details and you’ll go Chevrolet when new equipment time comes around 
again. ... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 














) a CONVENTIONAL SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS—Six chassis-cowl 
CONVENTIONAL models on five wheelbases and in three weight classes 
CHASSIS se A bracket the bus field for from 30 to 66 passengers, with a 
pe. ~~ 5 . wide choice of made-to-fit bodies available from leading 
manufacturers everywhere. All can be fully equipped to 
meet basic national school bus standards and a wide 
MODEL PUPIL CAPACITY WHEELBASE MAX. GVW variety of low-cost factory-installed special equipment is 
$5302 30ito.36 . 16,000 tb. available to meet virtually any special local regulations. 
: The power lineup, from the 235-cubic-inch Thriftmaster 6 
Sa ees snes to the 348-cubic-inch Workmaster Special V8, is tailored 
21,000 Ib. to exemplify the economy, performance and thrift that 
54 tov60 — 21,000 Ib. have made Chevrolet the acknowledged industry leader in 
54:toi60 23:000 Ib. high-efficiency engine design. All conventional models 
60'to-66 2614; 73.000 Ib feature independent front and variable-rate rear suspension 
2 fv, ° ° 

SE systems for smooth ride, safe, sure handling, and longer 

body and chassis life. 


STEP-VAN [I ow STEP-VAN BUS MODELS—For limited routes, private school 

BUS NU - day students, athletic team or band transportation and 

: t many other special requirements, here’s the answer to 
the tightest operating budget. You can choose from four 
fully equipped bus models based on Chevrolet’s popular 
multi-stop Step-Vans, known far and wide for their diehard 
ep 2545 7,000 Ib. durability and exceptional operating economy. Three seat- 


Tt — 7.000 Ib. ing arrangements are available in each of two body sizes, 
12 to 16 a 10.000 Ib offering transportation tailor-made for from 12 to 20 


assengers. 
15'to 20 | 10,000 tb pti 


MODEL PUPIL CAPACITY WHEELBASE MAX. GVW 


CARRYALL MODELS—Here are small-route buses or equip- 
ment carriers with unlimited versatility in two Chevrolet 
SUBURBAN Carryall models designed to tackle just about any job 
| a ao that comes up. You can choose between horizontal-opening 
a C49) 4 \ panel-type rear doors or station-wagon-type lift- and tail- 
= gates, as you prefer. Second and third seats can be removed 
or rearranged, in next to no time, to accommodate a wide 
variety of passenger and equipment loading requirements. 
C1406 The basic Carryall seats eight and can be factory-equipped 
(Panel doors) to meet just about any special school bus regulation. In 
C1416 . ue addition, fully equipped school bus conversions for up to 
(Tailgate) / 9.200 tb 12 passengers are available through leading special equip- 
ment suppliers. 


THE VALUE BUY IN SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION A2ZZugeetaay 
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Sito 12 at 5,200 Ib 
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Battles Can be Won 


Captain Robert F. C. Winger 
Asst. Professor of Spanish 
United States Air Force Academy 


Success in the conquest of space, like success in sur- 
mounting language barriers, starts in the classroom. 


At the United States Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs, the LinguaTRAINER, an electronic language 
laboratory system, is helping the Foreign Language 
Department carry out important instructional assign- 
ments. 


The outstanding flexibility of the LinguaTRAINER 
allows instructors the widest possible freedom in pro- 
gramming their courses as well as in teaching. Instruc- 
tion can be carried on in a wide variety of subjects 
simultaneously to individuals, groups, or classes. 


Neither time nor attention is wasted by teacher or stu- 
dent in adjusting equipment. The LinguaTRAINER 
is controlled by simple switches and channel selectors; 
it’s as easy as turning on your TV. The instructor’s me- 
chanical duties are minimum, and are centralized at 


ECTRONIC LANGUAGE 


See Nearest 


In the Classroom, too... 


the Teacher’s Console. There’s no distracting operation 
of any sort at the student position . . . simply an on-off 
switch, nothing more. Individual tape recorders and all 
electronics are housed in a Remote Control Cabinet. 


LinguaTRAINER is the first remote control language 
laboratory system used extensively in schools and col- 
leges. Nearly two years of successful on-the-job opera- 
tion attest to the excellent quality and workmanship of 
all components. 


Write for informative LinguaTRAINER Brochure 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


201 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
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The new Valley Forge High School, Parma Heights, Ohio, will have 105,000 square feet of Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard ceilings, 





Superintendent of Schools for Parma: Paul W. Briggs 

Architect: Fulton, Dela Motte, Larson, Nassau & Associates, Cleveland 
General Contractor: H. J. Forepaugh and Son, Bedford, Ohio 
Acoustical Contractor: The Gellin Company, Cleveland 


This school saved $56,000 
by installing ceilings of 
Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 


Acoustical Fire Guard tile saved Valley Forge High School 


53¢ a square foot, in addition to providing 





excellent acoustical qualities and fire-retardant ceilings. 


It’s an unusual occurrence today when your 
construction costs go down—instead of up. 
But that’s what happened at the beautiful 
new Valley Forge High School in Parma 
Heights, Ohio. Here's the complete story. 


Before construction started, a ceiling had 
to be found that would meet the two-hour 
rating required by the Ohio fire code. Acous- 
tical treatment was also necessary. Specifi- 
cations called for ceilings of either Acoustical 
Fire Guard or an alternative of mineral tile 
cemented to plaster. 


The firm awarded the contract submitted 
a bid showing that Acoustical Fire Guard 
would cost $56,069 less than the alternate. 





The result was selection of Fire Guard for 
105,000 square feet of fire-retardant ceilings, 
at a saving of 53¢ per square foot. When 
you consider that the entire general contract 
came to $2,848,848, this is a significant sav- 
ing. 

Like many schools, Valley Forge High 
School desired noise-quieting acoustical ceil- 
ings. While ordinary mineral tile can pro- 
vide acoustical qualities, code restrictions 
often require the installation of intermediate 
fire protection above the tile. 


That’s why the development of Acoustical 
Fire Guard is so significant—especially for 
schools. Both acoustical and fire-retardant 









qualities are built right into Fire Guard. 
Your school is saved extra labor and material 





expense, because the “intermediate ceiling” 
is eliminated and construction time cut. 
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As the first acoustical ceiling tile to be 
given time-design ratings by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., Acoustical Fire Guard ef- 
fectively checks the spread of fire. Its ca- 
pacity to resist flames and retard the passage 
of structure-damaging heat—for up to four 
hours—means excellent protection and safety 
for your school. 


In the last five years, there has been an 
average of twelve major school fires each 
day, resulting in a daily average property 
loss of $73,000. While Acoustical Fire 
Guard won't prevent fire, it will contain it- 
an important factor where school property 
loss is concerned. 

Since Acoustical Fire Guard is installed by 
a completely “dry” operation, other building 
trades can be on the job at the same time as 














the acoustical contractor. Installation can 
be done during or between school hours, 
making it ideal for remodeling jobs. 


(Armstrong aco 


In addition, Fire Guard soaks up noise and 
resists sound transmission from one area to 
another. Quieter classrooms are easier to — 
teach in—and to learn in. 


To beautify while it protects, Acoustical 
Fire Guard is available in three designs: the 
popular Classic, Full Random, and Fissured, 
the distinctive style selected for Valley Forge 
High School. 


For more information, consult your archi- 


tect or your Armstrong acoustical contractor 
(he’s in the Yellow Pages under “Acoustical 
Ceilings’), or write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 4206 Ross Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





Armstrong introduces a new type of 
Acoustical Fire Guard—the first 


UL approved lay-in ceiling system 


The new Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in 
ceiling system is often more economical 
than other finished ceilings that provide 
rated protection for structural steel. In 
most cases, it will cost you even less than 
ordinary plaster ceiling on metal lath. 

Like Acoustical Fire Guard tile, it can 
save you up to two months’ construction 
time and up to 53¢ per sq. ft. construction 
cost. In addition, its exclusive exposed 
grid system permits fast installation. 

The Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 
lay-in ceiling system is approved by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 




















USTICAL CEILINGS 


First in fire-retardant acoustical ceilings 
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The bold new plan that 
will revolutionize our schools — 


=» FOCUS ON CHANGE 


The summary report of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals (a department of NEA)—four 
years of precedent-shattering experi- 
ments in 100 of our high schools, 
supported by The Fund For The 
Advancement Of Education and The 
Ford Foundation. 

FOCUS ON CHANGE tells what worked, 
what didn’t... shows what can be done 
now to begin a new kind of education 
in America... what your role will be 
in this dynamic new development. 
Printed in 2 colors, many illustrations, 
160 pages. $1.25 


FOCUS ON 
CHANGE 


Guide To Better Schools 
by J. Lloyd Trump and Dorsey Baynham 


Special prices for schools and educational 

organizations — 2-9 copies @ 95¢ each — 

10 or more copies @ 85c each, plus postage 
order from: 


RAND MCSNALLY & COMPANY 
P. O. Box 7600 Chicago 80, Illinois 


Guide to 
Better 
Schools | 
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Get the BBeckrey/Carpy 
*‘catalog-shopping’’ habit 


CLASSROOM SEATING 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


WINDOW SHADES 
CHALKBOARDS 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
ERASERS — CHALK 


SCIENCE & 
VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM SUPPLIES 


ART — HANDCRAFT 
MATERIALS 


TEACHING 
MATERIALS 


BOOKS — CHARTS 








and with each type of item a choice to suit your 
budget and style preference. 


Has your copy arrived? If not, write 


everything in 
school supplies 


1900 N. Narragansett Ave Chicago 39, Illinois 
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| ($96,768) was second lowest. 
The specifications required that, as “Alternate B,” 


SCHOOL LAW 








By Dr. Stephen F. Roach 


Errors on bids 


Must such bids be rejected by the board? 


The question: May the school board correct an ob- 
vious clerical error on a contractor’s bid, and then 
treat the bid as valid? 

The facts: On a proposed heating and ventilating 
job on its North Branch Parkway School, the Spring- 
field, Mass., school building commission received 
bids from both the West Side Heating Co. and the 
McClean Heating and Supplies Co. The West Side 
bid ($92,200) was the lowest; that of McClean 


a price be submitted for the omission of certain 
work. Instead, West Side had submitted a deduction 
of $6,236 for “Alternate A”—another alternate, 
which applied only to electrical work and was to be 
an addition to (rather than a deduction from) the 
bid price. The West Side bid had then left blank the 
space (immediately below) for use for “Alternate 
B.” McClean submitted a deduction of $7,100 for 
“Alternate B” and wrote “none” for “Alternate A.” 











The school building commission included the 
names of both West Side and McClean in the list of 
sub-bidders mailed to the prospective general con- 
tractors. The commission’s list showed the West Side 
deduction as one for “Alternate B.” 

In this suit, McClean contended that the West 

Side sub-bid: 1) was “incomplete” in having no fig- 
ure for “Alternate B”’; and 2) contained an “un- 
called for addition” by reason of the presence of the 
figure for “Alternate A.” Applicable Massachusetts 
law required that any contract awarding authority 
was to reject every sub-bid which was “incom- 
plete . . . or which contains any addition not called 
for.” 
The ruling: The action of the school building com- 
mission, in treating the West Side bid as valid—even 
though it contained the error described—was up- 
held. 

In rejecting McClean’s contentions, the court 
said: “There was an obvious clerical error which de- 
ceived no one. As ‘Alternate A’ has no application to 
the heating and ventilating subcontract, and was in- 
tended as an addition to another subcontract, the 
submission of a deduction for it was meaningless. 
With the space left blank opposite ‘Alternate B’ the 


i 








About the author 


Dr. Stephen F. Roach is editor of the East- 
ern School Law Review and is an assistant 
principal for the Jersey City, N.J., schools. 
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Quality 
a 
iswion 


There’s something new and special about Butler school 
buildings. Now, more than ever, Butler is the lowest- 
cost way to build well, offering enduring quality, 
maintenance-free economy and contemporary design 
that is the pride of the community. 

The core of this unprecedented school building is the 
precision engineered Butler structural system. Clear- 
span rigid frame structurals offer completely unob- 
structed interiors for classrooms, gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, or service buildings. 

To cover these structurals, you have your choice of 
three superior curtain wall systems, including the excit- 
ing new pre-engineered Modular Wall. This new fully 
factory-insulated wall is delivered on site completely 
finished inside and out, ready to erect in four-foot mod- 
ules with door and window units built in. As a plus, you 
get exceptional beauty. Butler’s handsome Modular Wall 
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The Kelliher School 
Kelliher, Minnesota 


is the acme of modern de- 
sign... and it’s coated with 
lasting Butler-Tone™ colors 
that decorate and protect 
for many years. 

Best of all for modest 
school board budgets, the 
Butler Building System of- 
fers lasting maintenance- 
free economy. 

Before you build, consider not only your present 
construction budget, but the year-after-year costs of 
maintaining your school buildings. Ask your nearby 
Butler Builder to show you the Butler Building System, 
and prove to you Butler’s quality, superiority, and long- 
range economy. Call him. He is listed in the Yellow 
Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7520 EAST 13th STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Why ventilate 
just half a classroom? 





The ribbons tell the story! Uniform air distribution...the full 
length of the classroom...guarantees room-wide comfort 


These children are demonstrating how Lennox 
Comrort CurTAIN® provides an ideal climate 
throughout the entire classroom, rather than just 
a portion of it. The ribbons indicate how a “‘curtain”’ 
of conditioned air discharges quietly and evenly 
along the entire length of the exterior wall. Then 
it moves rapidly up to the ceiling and across to the 
far wall—well above the occupants—then softly 
down and through the occupied area in returning 
to the outer wall. This full perimeter distribution 
blends and circulates all the air in the room so that 


its movement measures only 25 to 40 ft. per min. 
in the occupied area—so gentle as to be unnoticed 
except for improved comfort. Lennox COMFORT 
CuRTAIN blends and filters fresh outdoor air with 
heated air and recirculated air. Holds room tem- 
perature within 14° of thermostat setting. For com- 
plete information about a COMFORT CURTAIN sys- 
tem and its use with all types of heat sources, write 
LENNOX, 529 S. 12th Ave., Marshalltown, Iowa, 
or contact your nearest Lennox office. 


LENNOX 


©1961 Lennox Industries Inc., founded 1895; Marshalltown and Des Moines, Ila.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Columbus, 04 
Decatur, Ga.; Ft. Worth; Los Angeles; Sait Lake City. in Canada: Toronto, Calgary, Montreal, Vancouver, Winnipeg 
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Comfort Curtain® 
provides full room 








air circulation 


fo meet changing requirements 
and uses of individual rooms 





High School—Reorganized School District R-3 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri 

Matthews and Hillman, Architect & Engineer 
M. R. Erwin, Pres., Board of Education 

H. Hall, Superintendent of Schools 


Individual thermostats in the 12 classrooms of 
this new school make it a simple matter to 
supply an ideal “‘climate’”’ in a particular room 
for its use at a particular time. Teachers have 
found that, with a proper thermal environment, 
students are more alert and receptive, which, in 
turn, makes teaching all the more rewarding. 
Selected temperatures are maintained within 
4° of thermostat setting; when the setting is 
altered to meet changing needs, response is 
immediate. Yet it cost less than $1.10 per sq. 
ft. of building to provide this individually con- 
trolled fresh air ventilating and heating in each 
classroom. This cost included gas-fired heating 
units, in approved heater rooms located between 
each two classrooms...and classroom air 
handling units, which discharge through wall 
duct sections running the full length of each 
classroom’s outside wall. Simple structural re- 
quirements and ease of installation reduced both 
initial costs and over-all expenditures. 


(Circle number 718 for more information) 








figure submitted as a deduction was reasonably under- 
stood to have been for that alternate which was alone 
pertinent.” 

Then the opinion went on: “The legislative intent to 
protect the public does not require that [the applicable 
statute] be given the harsh and unreasonable construc- 
tion . . . to strike down the West Side sub-bid.” 


McClean v. School Bldg. Comm. of Springfield. In Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts; decided Nov. 4, 
1960; cited as 169 N.E.2d 741. 


Released-time programs 
Constitutional in principle; not in practice 


The question: Are there constitutional limitations to 
the extent a public school system may “facilitate” the 
registration of pupils for a released-time program? 
The facts: Since 1938, the board of School District 
No. 81 in Spokane (Wash.) had authorized the release 
of public school children for one hour per week for 
religious instruction upon written request of parents. 

The released-time program was administered as fol- 
lows: Early in the year, children at the individual 
schools were given cards upon which their parents 
could indicate a desire to have their children attend 
the religious instruction. Depending upon the preference 
of the school principal involved, the cards were dis- 
tributed to the students either by a representative of the 
sponsoring religious group or by the individual class- 
room instructors, who would also, at that time, make 
announcements concerning the program. The children 
whose parents so desired were released for off-school 
religious instruction at no public expense. The re- 
mainder of the children were kept at school. 

Suit was brought contesting the program. 

The ruling: The court said: “It is safe to say that a re- 
leased-time program in itself [is not] in contravention 
of the doctrine of separation of church and state, nor 
of any statement of federal constitutional provisions; 
it is only the manner in which it is practiced that con- 
stituted a violation.” 

In its analysis of the Spokane procedures the court 
alluded to the board’s practice of permitting either rep- 
resentatives of the religious groups, or school instruc- 
tors, to distribute the registration cards and make an- 
nouncements relative to the program on the school 
premises. This, it held was “a use of school facilities 
supported by public funds for the promotion of a re- 
ligious program,” contrary to the state constitution. 

In addition, this practice “has the further effect of 
influencing the pupils, while assembled in the class- 
rooms, as a ‘captive audience’ to participate in a reli- 
gious program.” This is contrary to the constitution. 

The opinion then concluded; “It was never the in- 
tention that [the] constitution should be construed in 
any manner indicating any hostility toward religion. 
Instead, the safeguards and limitations were for the 
preservation of those rights. No limitations of the con- 
stitution [are] contravened by [a] . .. school dis- 
trict permitting a released-time program in its schools, 
if practiced in a [constitutional] manner. 


Perry et al v. School. Dist. No. 81, Spokane et al. In 
Washington Supreme Court; decided Oct. 8, 1959; 
cited as 344 P. 2d 1036, 54 Wash. 2d 886. 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as part of a community education program 


Do small districts assure 
better local control? 


Once they were ‘typically American’ but today they’re a headache. Lack 
of programs, costs, and fears of reorganization plague one and all. What 
has happened, and why? Here is a look at this perplexing problem. 


@ 8 8How good are small school districts? 
There’s a romantic notion that they provide greater 
local control; that they have better, more personal- 
ized instruction; that they are able to keep tax costs 
down because they don’t need the greater adminis- 
trative hierarchy found in the larger districts. 

But is this all true? 

A recent study published by the University of Cali- 
fornia indicates that just the opposite may be true.* 
Using state and federal figures, and their own re- 
search questionnaires, Authors Edgar L. Morphet 
and John G. Ross found that: 

Small districts do not really have local autonomy, 
but, instead, depend on help from county and state 
offices. And they let the “higher ups” do most of 
their thinking and planning. 

Morphet and Ross conducted a survey of all dis- 
tricts in California with the aid of Vincent E. Mer- 
ritt, administrative assistant in Sacramento County, 
Calif. Questionnaires were sent to all county super- 
intendents with small districts, and to a sample of 
school board members and administrators in those 
districts. For purposes of this study, a high school 
district was considered small if it had fewer than 300 
students. Elementary school districts were small if 
they had no more than 900 students and unified dis- 
tricts had to top 1,500 students to climb out of the 
“small” classification. 

Here’s a point-by-point breakdown of the argu- 
ments for small districts, and the answers as supplied 
by the authors. 





* LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATION IN SMALL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS, 1961 Legislative Problems No. 1, Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of California, Berkeley, January 1961, $2. 


The claim: Small districts have a greater amount 
of local autonomy. 


The answer: Small districts do not have more 
local control; actually, they have less. Local respon- 
sibility in small school districts really could be de- 
scribed as more fiction than fact. Here's why: 


1. Their boards of education are drawn from a 
smaller base—giving less opportunity to get high 
class people to serve voluntarily, or even willingly. 
School board spokesmen and administrators, answer- 
ing a questionnaire, admitted that getting the best 
people on the board in a small district is an almost 
insurmountable problem. And, they added, citizens 
seldom attended any school meeting. 


2. Small districts are less independent fiscally. 
Again, board members and local administrators ad- 
mitted that budgetary control is in the hands of the 
county superintendent. 

Nearly half of them stated that their county super- 


-intendent not only prepares their budgets but also 


does their financial accounting for them. 

The county superintendents themselves, answering 
a similar questionnaire, claimed this figure is too low. 
Only 4.3% of the districts do their own budgeting 
and accounting, they said. 


3. Small districts do not even plan their own edu- 
cational programs. All respondents admitted, more- 
over, that they need help in such matters as budgets, 
legal questions and transportation. Thus they turn to 
“outsiders” for direction—to the county and the 
state. 

Summing up, it is found that small schools have 
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Main lobby of the new Reynolds Area Joint High School located near Greenville, Pennsylvania, showing 
one of the decorative designs created through the use of Natco Vitritile structural clay facing tile. 


Some of our best salesmen are customers! 


We admit that we would find it difficult to tell our Natco Ceramic Glazed Vitritile sales story any 
better than three men who were responsible for its extensive use throughout the new Reynolds 
Area Joint School in Western Pennsylvania. So . . . we defer to the experts! 


DONALD E. HUNTER— Partner in architectural firm of Hunter, Heiges & Gross: 
‘‘We wanted to use a material that would require little main- 

tenance and offer a wide range of stimulating colors that would 

hold fast through the years. That’s why we specified a ceramic 

glazed product.” 


DAVIS A. CHIODO—H. H. & G. supervisor of selection and 
application of color materials: 

“Since we had so many colors available through the use of 
Vitritile, it would have been foolish not to take advantage. With 
Vitritile the overall color scheme will always retain the archi- 
tect’s original idea.” 


PARK LENHART— Masonry Contractor: 

‘‘Vitritiles’ 8W Series larger unit size and smooth, ground edges 

resulted in an estimated 8% to 10% reduction in laying time. 

This savings, coupled with a substantial savings in material 

costs, resulted in lower overall costs.”’ Vitritile comes in three nominal face 
sizes: 8”x 16", 544"x 12” and 54%4"x8", 

As we said... “Some of our best salesmen are customers!”’ in 2", 4", 6" and 8” thicknesses. 


Today’s idea becomes tomorrow’s showplace . . . when Natco structural clay products are in the picture 


nat e GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyivania . . . Branch Offices: 
EMENT co corporation Boston « Chicago « Detroit *« Houston « New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Syracuse 
Birmingham, Ala..« Brazil, Ind. . . . IN CANADA: Natco Clay Products Limited, Toronto 








less local autonomy because they are more depend- 
ent upon others for help in so much of their day-to- 
day activities. 

The claim: Small districts give more personalized 
instruction. 


The answer: /t isn’t who you know, but what you 
know that counts. When it comes to teaching, no 
one questions the value of individual help and in- 
struction by an informed teacher but the study shows 
that small districts can neither get nor hold out- 
standing instructors. 


1. Morphet and Ross found that teachers in small 
districts usually are poorly trained and poorly paid. 
The better teachers tend to migrate to larger dis- 
tricts which have a better salary range and im- 
proved programs. 

2. Few small districts, the county superintend- 
ents said, have systematic programs for teacher re- 
cruitment, selection, evaluation or in-service im- 
provement, or for developing or improving their cur- 
riculums. 


3. Too-small classes, all those surveyed agreed, 
hamper good educational programs. Equipment and 
supplies are below par. The administrator usually 
is a teaching principal and sole district supervisor 
who has little time, or even ability, for a “double 
operation.” Hence administrative services and pro- 
cedures are largely omitted. 

Although more than two-thirds of the small districts 
surveyed consider interviewing teacher candidates 


one of their chief functions, more than half of the 
boards leave teacher evaluation in the hands of the 
county superintendent, not the district administra- 
tor. 

Summing up, small districts have no means to re- 
cruit, train or retain superior teachers. Moreover, 
working on a smaller tax base, they generally can- 
not afford to pay as much as larger neighboring dis- 
tricts. 


The claim: /n small districts, the price is right. 
The answer: Oh no it’s not! You pay for what 
you get. Costs for smaller schools and districts are 
found to be higher, not lower, than in the larger 
districts. Even per pupil costs are greater. In the 
state of Washington, for instance, grade schools with 
less than 50 pupils cost 60% more to operate than 
those with 150-300 pupils. In California, the ele- 
mentary districts which are smaller spend up to 30% 
more per pupil; the same is true for high schools 
with less than 600 students. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT'S 
Cost of Education Index graphically depicts the 
plight of the smaller districts. They pay less per stu- 
dent for instruction, teacher salaries and teaching 
materials, but more for administration and trans- 
portation than the national average. 

The ideal school size for cost, the authors find, aver- 
ages around 600 pupils in grade school, 500 in junior 
high school, and 600-800 in senior high school. The 
smaller the school, they say, the greater the cost of 
providing a satisfactory program. The lowest possible 

continued on page 22 












1. LESSON SELECTION BY ROWS 


The RS console provides all the functions in “A” 
above. Ease of operation is assured by lines and 
color coded knobs. The teacher selects the lesson 
by rows of students. 


2. LESSON SELECTION BY THE TEACHER 


The LS console provides all the functions in “A” 
above, and in addition, student-to-class and multiple 
channels for recording, monitoring, and communica- 
tion. The teacher selects the lesson by individual 
students. 


3. LESSON SELECTION BY THE STUDENT 

The ICC console provides all the functions in “A” 
above, and, in addition, student-to-class and multi- 
ple channels for recording, monitoring and communi- 
cation simultaneously. The student switches are 
arranged to correspond exactly with the seating 
layout. 


Write INSTRUCTOMATIC, INC., 


8310 Fenkell, Detroit 38, Michigan for free catalogue and booklets on teaching. 


All three methods offer these functions—Monitoring. All call. Two way communication. Re- 
cording students at console. Distribution of up to 10 lessons. Guest outlet. 








OFFERS YOU A CHOICE OF THE 3 BASIC 
LANGUAGE LABORATORY TEACHING METHODS 


DUAL RECORD STUDENT UNIT 


Completely transistorized. Can be used in 
any INSTRUCTOMATIC lab. Uses Viking 
85 deck. Records on 2 tracks at once. 





Master erase can be controlled by teacher. 
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Shown: (above) new Brunswick Trizoid Desks spaced for rear-screen projection; 


(below) same units arranged for individual study—small group demonstration. 
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SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
WITH THE CHANGE 
BUILT IN... 


One teacher for all four R’s (include responsibility) or a 
team of ’em . . . age or ability grouping—whatever the 
philosophy and practices of your teaching program, you can be 
sure of this: pupils, teachers, taxpayers—and you—benefit fully 
when you furnish with Brunswick. For only Brunswick School 
Equipment of Advanced Design is specifically designed 
to implement the diverse and changing classroom 
requirements of today and tomorrow. 























FURNITURE ¢ CABINETS * MODUWALL * GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
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BRUNSWICK eS CORPORATION 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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ELECTRIC FOOTBALL SCOREBOARDS 


MIN. SEC.| “= QTR. Se 
re e “8 a 


mets VISITORS =" 
HOME. «4 
= DOWN rj YARDS icencte) 


Illustrated is Model 1250-2. Overall size, 8’4” x 18’4”. 18” x 12” Number- 
grams, 12”. x 18” Symbols, 12” Lettering. 

Did your football scoreboard operate efficiently the past 
season with a minimum of maintenance? 

Were the spectators, officials, players—YOU—com- 
pletely satisfied? Or were all of you “left in the dark” 
part of the time because of timing inaccuracies and poor 
readability? 

Scoremaster Boards deliver the utmost in accuracy, 
readability, ease of installation and low maintenance. 
Plan NOW for Spectator Satisfaction next season by 
writing today for complete information and prices on 
standard and custom-made Scoremaster boards. 


THE M. D. BROWN COMPANY 
2237 Lake Street MUtual 3-3100 Niles, Mich. 
“When Split-Seconds Count, Count On Scoremaster”’ 


TO PLAY 
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Planning a coat and hat rack | 


| installation? 


Send for brochure on this 
low-cost, economical line, used in 
leading institutions throughout the country. 


See our sathleg 
in Sweets 


eg A. Re. NELSON Co., INC. 
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| cost, they say, is in district systems of more than 10,- 


000 students. 


Boon or bane? 

Conclusions as to the present day value or disservice 
of small districts are now apparent, according to 
Morphet and Ross: 

They seldom plan or carry through projects or 
policies. They cost more to run, but can't provide 
adequate educational programs or opportunities by 
themselves. They are uneconomical, inefficient and 
lack required day-to-day services. 

“Less bona fide responsibility has been exercised” 
in the small districts, the authors claim, and “local 
responsibility and control are not as complete or as 
vigorous as has often been assumed. 

“If the people want local initiative and responsi- 
bility for schools, they can have it. Potentially, it can 
be much more effective and meaningful in reorgan- 
ized districts. It is (then) possible for local control 
to become fact rather than fiction.” End 


How much do small districts cost? 
ELEMENTARY DISTRICTS 











Size (ADA) No. of Average 
districts costs 
Under 10 36 $941 
10-49 319 478 
50-99 195 398 
100-249 216 351 
250-499 189 319 
500-999 144 308 
1,000-4,999 220 320 
5,000 & over 54 329 
State average $326 

HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Size (ADA) No. of Average 
districts costs 
Under 100 9 $992 
100-199 23 712 
200-399 29 556 
400-599 28 598 
600-999 33 514 
1,000-2,999 60 501 
3,000 & over 47 481 
State average $490 

UNIFIED DISTRICTS 

Size (ADA) No. of Average 
districts costs 
Under 100 1 $832 
100-499 9 522 
500-999 15 463 
1,000-1,999 23 416 
2,000-3,999 19 415 
4,000-9,999 14 406 
10,000 & over 22 390 
State average $396 
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‘|the inside story —_. 
:/on property protection 
‘|froma school - 

«| management point 

: Of view... Save your 





“| school system money 
.|and trouble by passing 
:| this advertisement 

| along to the man 
:|Who buys fence 
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continued from preceding page 


It may take 10 years to find out if you bought 
a good fence. Buying chain link fence is a lot 
like buying carpeting: it takes years of wear 
and tear—usually about 10—before you know 
if you’ve made a good buy. At the time of pur. 
chase, only an expertly informed buyer can 
tell. The following discussion of fence is 
intended to give you pertinent information 
and a supply of pointed questions 

to ask a supplier the next time you have 

to buy property protection fence. 





FIG. 1: Galv-After dev a ga 
Cyclone, assures un nifo rm ‘= coating o 
oated ends or be aod 


Cyclone Fence fabric. No 
to invite one ion. 


fence uniformly 
galvanized? 


Some chain link fence is galvan- 
ized before weaving. Twisting, 
turning and bending by weaving 
machines may break the seal of 
zinc; leave uncoated ends to in- 
vite corrosion. 

USS Cyclone Fence is galvanized 
after weaving. This Galv-After 
process, developed by Cyclone, 
means that none of the protec- 
tive zinc is removed from Cyclone 
chain link after it leaves our hot- 
dip tanks. This adds years to 
fence life. 
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roe Prefabricated clip — un ee a e— makes a 
cleaner, tighter ith, outn toe tae up faster 


every part engineered to 
its job? 

Fence can cost a sizable sum of money. 
You have a right to expect your investment 
to pay off in 20, 30 or more years of solid 
property protection with relatively little 
maintenance. This means you wanta fence 
that’s engineered to the job, not just a 
haphazard collection of pieces and parts. 
Every part that goes into a USS Cyclone 
Fence is completely pre-engineered. The 


design, the weight, the mechanics are ex- 


actly right. Take the 4” piece of wire we 
use to fasten fence fabric to line posts. 
It’s about the smallest thing that goes into 
a Cyclone fence, yet we’ve gone to the 
trouble of pre-shaping it into a clip. The 
clip makes a cleaner, tighter job and helps 
us get your fence up faster. This can 
save you money. 

















FIG. 3: Sleeve construction 


of USS rape ne gate makes 
repairs easy. eas a few rivets, insert a new part and you 
ha e 


gates easily repairable? 


Most fence gates are welded. Smack one 
with a truck and you have to burn off the 
damaged section and weld on a new oné, 
It’s a major rebuilding job. 
USS Cyclone Gates are made with sleeve 
construction. Remove a few rivets, insert 
a new part and you have a new gaté. 
Cyclone gates are prefabricated. There's 
no cut and fit in the field. Saves us time, 
saves you money. Cyclone gates have adé 
justable truss rods. Most welded gates 
don’t. The truss rods help true up a gaté 
and keep it true. We say our gates nevéef 
saz. They don’t. 
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are the line posts 
H-Posts? 


The job of the line posts: to give 
you strength where you need it 
most—across the line of fence. If 
they’re weaklings you may be in 
for trouble; someday they could 
be called on to stop the roll of a 
truck or halt the veer of acar. The 
stronger they are, the more pro- 
tection your people and property 
will have. 

The Cyclone H-Post is solid steel 
covered with a heavy coat of 
zinc. It’s designed like a beam 
for extra strength. Its flange and 
web make a better bond with con- 
crete than the round type of line 
post. There’s no inside surface 
to corrode; all surfaces are ex- 
posed and zinc-protected. There’s 
no well to fill with water if a top 
should loosen; in a freeze the 
expanding ice can pop atop right 
off a hollow post. The H-Post 
won’t crimp if something runs 
into it. It has to be twisted first, 
then bent to put it down. If it 
does go down, it can be straight- 
ened by applying heat and pull- 
ing it upright and it will still be 
strong and look good. With the 
H-Post we use on heavy-duty 
fence, you get almosta half pound 
more metal per foot than you do 
with other types of posts. That 
means more strength at no extra 
cost. 


FIG. 4: H-post—developed by Cyclone—is de- 
signed like a beam for extra strength. Flange and 
web make excellent bond with concrete. No 
hidden surfaces to corrode. 
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pickup crews... 
or fence men? 


Your fence will look better 
and last longer if it's put up 
by men who know fence. 
Find out what kind of crew 
will put in your fence before 
you buy. 


Most of our USS Cyclone 
crewmen have been with us 
for years. They know our 
specifications so well they 
can erect a fence from the 
‘“‘take off’’ on the back of our 
estimating sheets. There’s 
a knack to putting in good 
fence. Example: the strong- 
est post will give a little when 
you hang a heavy gate on it. 
To compensate for this lean, 
an expert Cyclone crewman 
will set the gate posta bubble 
off plumb. When the gate is 
hung, its weight will pull the 
post into line. These are the 
little tricks of the trade that 
make the difference between 
a good joband an average job. 





FIG, 5: Expert Cyclone crewmen set gate post a bubble off 
plumb. Heavy gate pulls post into line, gate swings true. 


how’s the price? 


Price alone is not the answer when you're buying fence. You’d be amazed what can be done by 
opportunists to cheapen the quality of a fence along with the price, without your knowing it. 
You may get lighter gage wire than you specify. Cheaper fittings. Lightweight tubing instead 
of heavyweight pipe. A cheaper grade of zinc coating. Shorter posts than specified (the com- 
pany that’s willing to do it can save a foot or two of metal by not sinking the posts in concrete 
to an adequate depth). 

Cyclone makes one grade of fence, no cheaper line. Our specifications are standard. USS 
Cyclone Fence is pre-engineered, prefabricated to the smallest part. We stand behind the 
quality of all our parts and workmanship. We’re a direct organization, the only people in the 
fence business who have complete control of everything that goes into the fence, from the 
mining of the ore for the metal to the actual erection of the fence. If something goes wrong, 
we've got nobody to pass the buck to. That’s why we take special pains to see that nothing 
does go wrong. 


recognize the brand? 


It’s possible to go into the business of selling and erecting fence with little more than a desk, 
a telephone and the price of an ad. You can get out just as fast as you got in. That's why it’s 
important to know the brand and know you can depend on it before you buy. 

Cyclone is the largest manufacturer of chain link fence in the world, and one of the oldest. 
We’ve been in business 74 years. A point particularly worth emphasizing: Cyclone is not a 
type of fence, it’s the name of one particular brand of fence. The only company that makes 
USS Cyclone Fence is the American Steel & Wire Division of United States Steel. And the only 


* people who sell it are the 69 Cyclone Branch Offices around the country. 


continued on next page 
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can you count on service? 


Cyclone has 69 branch offices around the country. Which means wherever you are, we’re reasonably 
close by. Our service is fast, sure. Our representatives know fence and the intricacies of writing 
solid fence specifications. They'll be happy to sit down with you anytime and help you develop a 
set of airtight specifications which, if followed to the letter, will guarantee you a first class fence job. 

USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 














GENERAL OFFICE: 614 SUPERIOR AVE., N. W., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO. 


69 CYCLONE BRANCH OFFICES 


ayy & Cope 


Phone: hiEmiock 2-6580 


Albany, New York 
167 Chester Street 
Phone: HE 4-6715 


Atlanta, Georgia 

4646 Deere Drive 
Chamblee, Georgia 
Phone: GLendale 7-6336 


Batavia, Illinois 
P. O. Box 304 
Phone: TRement 9-5510 


Beaumont, Texas 
4975 Port Arthur Road 
Phone: TErminal 5-2501 


Birmingham, Alabama 
1017 N. 28th Street 
Phone: ALpine 2-3327 


ww sry Illinois 
Phone: 824-8705 


Boston, Massachusetts 
360 Eastern Avenue 
Malden 48, Massachusetts 
Phone: DAvenport 4-2600 


Buffalo, New York 
69 Cary Street 
Phone: TL 6-7828 


Charleston, West Virginia 
P. O. Box 162 
Phone: Dickens 4-4521 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
1003 Pecan Avenue 
Phone: EDison 3-8696 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
4013 Tennessee Avenue 
Phone: TAylor 1-2831 


Chicago 33, Illinois 

13600 So. Brandon Avenue 
Phone: Mitchell 6-2500 
6348 W. Diversey Avenue 
Phone: NA 2-3784 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
1500 Fifth-Third Bank Building 
Phone: GArfield 1-4460 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 
1287 Marquette Road 
Phone: ENdicott 1-1230 


Columbia, South Carolina 
P. O. Box 4063, Edgewood Station 
Phone: ALpine 2-0423 


Columbus, Ohio 
101 N. High Street 
Phone: CApital 4-2435 


Dallas, Texas 
1703 Cedar Spring Road 
Phone: Riverside 1-5222 


Davenport, lowa 
611 Kahl Building 
Phone: 3-3931 


Detroit 7, Michigan 
1925 E. Hancock Avenue 
Phone: TEmple 2-2001 


Eriton, New Jersey (Camden Area) 
302 Marlton Pike 
Phone: HAzel 9-7777 


Eugene, Sit 
P. O. Box 117 
Phone: Ricans 3-7113 


Flint, Michigan 
ox 623 
Phone: CEdar 5-6608 


Fort Worth 1, Texas 
1316 East Lancaster 
Phone: EDison 5-4371 


Fresno, California 
P. O. Box 1803 
Phone: BAldwin 2-2021 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
P. O. Box 64 
Phone: HEmlock 7-4752 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
P. O. Box 9303 
Phone: BRoadway 5-6641 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
112 N. Second Street 
Phone: CEdar 4-4120 


Hartford, Connecticut 
1% Wawarme Avenue 
Phone: CHapel 9-6835 


Houston 5, Texas 

6513 S. Main Street 

P. O. Box 20084 
Phone: JAckson 3-1613 


Indianapolis 5, Indiana 

P. O. Box 55113 

Phone: CLifford 1-0087 
Jackson 115, Mississippi 
117 Woodrow Wilson Avenue 
Phone: FL 3-6881 


Kansas City, Kansas 
2820 Roe Lane 
Phone: KEndall 2-2472 


Lansing, Michigan 
501 N. Walnut Street 
Lansing, Michigan 
Phone: !Vanhoe 2-0624 


Los Angeles, California 
820 Thompson Avenue 
Glendale 5, California 
Phone: CHapman 5-2635 


Louisville, Kentucky 
P. O. Box 33 
Phone: JUniper 3-0408 


y For safety, dependability, economy. 


Lubbock, Texas 
2408 Clovis Road 

P. O. Box 1567 
Phone: POrter 2-0836 


Memphis, Tennessee 

3610 Park Avenue 

(Mail Address: P. O. Box 6421) 
Phone: FAirfax 4-5422 


Miami, Florida 

2925 N. W. 42nd Avenue 
P. O. Box 55-7486 
Phone: NEwton 5-4585 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 

N 57—13394 W. Reichart Ave. 
(Butler) 

Phone: SUnset 1-7381 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
4450 Lyndale Avenue, North 
Phone: JAckson 1-3501 


Newark 5, New Jersey 
796 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Phone: Bigelow 8-2600 


New Orleans 23, Louisiana 
6000 Jefferson Highway 

P. O. Box 23119 

Phone: VErnon 3-8251 


New York City 17, New York 
71 Broadway—Room 708 
Phone: Digby 4-9000, Ext. 709 


Norfolk, Virginia 
6413 LaRue Circle 
Phone: MAdison 2-4296 


Oakland 8, California 
954 60th Street 
Phone: OLympic 2-2060 


Omaha, Nebraska 

117 S. 17th Street 

(Mail Address: P. O. Box 542) 
Phone: 342-7315 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Eagle and Hillcrest Road 
Havertown, Dela. Co., Pa. 
Phone: GRanite 2-7454 


Phoenix, Arizona 
2532 South Fifteenth Avenue 
Phone: ALpine 2-3025 


Pittsburgh 36, Pennsylvania 
77 Terence Drive 
Phone: TUxedo 4-3303 


See 10, Oregon 
2345 N. W. Nicolai Street 
Phone: CApitol 6-7305 


Providence 3, Rhode Island 
P. O. Box 434 
Phone: JAckson 1-6884 


Riverside, California 
3485 Orange Street 
Phone: OVerland 3-4717 


Sacramento, California 
P. O. Box 267 
Phone: Glibert 2-7261 


St. Louis 17, Missouri 
6780 Southwest Avenue 
Phone: Mission 5-8017 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
3206 So. Main Street 
Phone: HUnter 4-6321 


San Antonio, Texas 
2015 West Avenue 
Phone: PErshing 4-5141 


San Diego 1, California 
2144 El Cajon Boulevard 
Phone: CYpress 8-8243 


San Jose, California 
460 Park Avenue 
Phone: CYpress 5-3310 


Syracuse, New York 
3001 James Street 
Phone: HOward 3-0417 


Seattle 2, Washington 
2021 Minor Avenue, North 
Phone: EAst 3-0911 


Shreveport, Louisiana 

4506 Mansfield Road 

P. O. Box 8158 Morningside 
Station 

Phone: ME 1-3601 


South Bend, Indiana 
102 Lafayette Building 
Phone: CEntral 4-5179 


Spokane, Washington 
P. O. Box 95 Opportunity Station 
Phone: MAdison 4-0421 


Tacoma, Washington 
911% Pacific Avenue 
Phone: MArket 7-4551 


Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 
3633 Charles Page Boulevard 
Phone: LUther 2-2227 


Washington, D. C. 

565 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, Virginia 

Phone: OTis 4-7992 


Waukegan, Illinois 

P,. O. Box 260 

Foss Park Ave., North Chicago 
Phone: DExter 6-1180 


White Plains, New York 
2 Grand Street 
Phone: WHite Plains 9-8409 


American Steel & Wire 


Division of 


.United States Steel 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Tips for radio, TV publicity. How do 
you go about getting your publicity 
releases on radio and television? If 
you’ve been wondering what the prop- 
er procedures are, here’s a booklet of 
do’s and don’t’s which tells you how to 
prepare your material the way an- 
nouncers like it. 

This handbook was designed for 
publicity chairmen of civic organiza- 
tions by the National Association of 
Broadcasters. Nearly everything in it 
is applicable to persons responsible for 
school publicity. There are sections, 
for example, on how to write copy, 
how to use film and tape, how to im- 
prove your personal appearance be- 
fore a television camera, how to time 
announcements, etc. 

A concluding section lists several 
sample announcements (public service 
and news releases) for radio and 
television. 


IF YOU WANT AIR TIME. National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, 1771 North 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 18 
pages. Free copies may be obtained 
from local radio and television stations. 


MAINTENANCE 


Handbook for custodians. Mechanical 
and electrical equipment is one of the 
greatest investments made in the con- 
struction of a new school. After it’s in- 
stalled, it is imperative that the invest- 
ment be protected with proper 
maintenance and operation. 

This handbook will help your cus- 
todians and maintenance personnel do 
their jobs properly. 

Although the basics of engineering 
are discussed so that installation re- 
quirements can be appreciated, the 
book concentrates on the day-to-day 
upkeep of boilers, fans, motors, and 
other pieces of machinery. The lan- 
guage can be grasped by readers who 
do not have a technical education. 

There are, for example, typical in- 
structions for operating several types 
of boilers, how to fire up a boiler, 
what to look for if the boiler doesn’t 
light off, etc. There are also sections 
on first aid, good housekeeping tips, 
and suggestions for obtaining techni- 
cal assistance. : 

Machinery and electrical equip- 
ment in the following categories are 
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discussed: Heating and _ ventilating, 
plumbing, sewage disposal, kitchen 
and cafeteria equipment, and illumina- 
tion and electric wiring. 


MECHANICAL-ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Park 
Ave. South, New York City 16. 412 
pages. $9.50. 


LANGUAGE LABS 


How to use them. Four authors, all 
specialists in the teaching of languages 
with electronics equipment, thorough- 
ly discuss the operation, administra- 
tion and maintenance of language 
labs. 

Of particular interest is one sec- 


tion titked, Budgets—your money’s 
worth. Here’s a candid exploration 
of initial investment, administrative 
expenses, incidental supplies and 


maintenance and repairs. Other sec- 
tions cover how to make a master 
tape, scheduling, orientation program 
for visitors, etc. 


SOUND LANGUAGE TEACHING. Holton, 
King, Mathieu and Pond. University 
Publishers, Inc., 59 E. 54th St., New 
York City 22. 249 pages. $5.50. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Some technical aspects. Though Au- 
thor Philip L. Lewis gets far too ver- 
bose, he does explain the technical as- 
pects of educational television in 
language that can be understood. For 
districts thinking of ETV, here’s a 
volume of useful background infor- 
mation. 

One of the most helpful sections is a 
glossary of technical expressions. 
There is also a list of organizations as- 
sociated with educational television, 
and a description of each with its 
function. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION GUIDEBOOK. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York City 36. 238 
pages. $6.75. 





Limitations and capabilities. ‘“Tele- 
vision has neither integrity, brains nor 
feelings,” say Authors Lawrence Cos- 


tello and George N. Gordon. “It is as" 


inclined to transmit lies as it is truth, 
continues on page 30 
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No Filmstrip 
“ay, Sticking! 





Doubles 
Effective Light! 


Student interest perks again and 
again—frame after frame—as you 
teach easier, faster with the 
brighter, sharper virtually “Auto- 
mated” Viewlex V-25-P. It’s the 
simplest to use, most advanced 
combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2”x2” slide projector made. And— 
revolutionary new “Anti-Hesive®” 
aperture plates eliminate filmstrip 
sticking forever! 








Write for FREE Booklet of 
| Award Winning Essays on “How 
| Audio Visual Aids Make Teach- 
ing and Learning Easier” and 
Viewlex Catalog. 





1ewlex. inc: 


12 Broadway, Holbrook, L. I. N. Y. 
IN CANADA-Anglophoto Ld., Montreal 
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Mr. Hubert G. Olson, Superintendent of Schools, 
independent School District No. 271, Bloomington, Minnesota, says: 


“A Honeywell Thermostat on the class 
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Mr. Hubert Olson stands in the Library of 
Washburn Elementary School—one of four new schools 
built in the Bloomington School District. 
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53, room wall is a real asset to learning!” 
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ARCHITECT: Corwin, Seppanen and Associates, St. Paul, Minn. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER: Ra/ph D. Thomas & Associates, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
MECHANICAL CONTRACTOR: Axel Newman Heating & Plumbing, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Teachers can adjust classroom temperatures to match 
the activity in each of Bloomington’s four new elementary 
schools. Result? A more comfortable environment for learning! 


“Every classroom in each of our four schools is designed for maxi- 
mum student efficiency,’’ says Mr. Olson. “And that includes proper 
classroom temperatures, too. With a Honeywell Thermostat on the 
wall of every classroom, our teachers have fingertip control over 
room temperature. They can adjust temperatures to compensate for 
outside weather changes; or, to match a particular activity during the 
day. Thus, our students are never distracted by an uncomfortable 
classroom. They work in a happier, healthier environment with 
fewer absences and greater in-school efficiency.” 

In schools, the wall is always the best place for the thermostat. 
On the wall, it feels the temperature the way students do. It is also 
more convenient to read and adjust. Fuel bills are lower because 
wasteful overheating is eliminated. 

You can depend on Honeywell to recommend the best temperature 
control system for your school because only Honeywell designs and 
manufactures all three types of control systems—electric, pneumatic 
and electronic. For further details, call your nearest Honeywell 
office. Or, write Honeywell, Dept.SM-6-122, Minneapolis 8, Minn- 
esota. In Canada, write Honeywell Controls Limited, Toronto 17, 
Ontario. Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the world. 





Mounted in every classroom, the Honeywell 
Round Thermostat enables teachers to adjust 
room temperatures to fit specific learning activities. 
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trivia as it is wisdom . . . Television 
has no ability except to communicate, 
but if used skillfully it can communi- 
cate exceptionally well.” 

The authors have been frank in ad- 
mitting that television has limitations. 
Under the heading, What television 
cannot do, the reader is told that cer- 
tain experiences cannot be transmitted 
by television in any but marginal or 
illusory ways. For-example, motiva- 
tion and encouragement (particularly 
at the elementary level) is extremely 
difficult; abstract ideas are delicate 
and tend to be misinterpreted. But 
even though television possesses weak- 


nesses, its strengths are formidable. 
This guide will tell you how to take 
advantage of its capabilities. 

An interesting point is made by the 
authors early in the guide: “It may be 
that televised education will lead to 
two changes in our culture where 
change is needed: the meeting point 
between education and society. First, 
instructional television . . . may be 
the means for infusing into the public 
image of the school teacher some- 
thing of the dignity and stature that it 
lacks at present. Second, television 
may help restore to students more 
equity over their own destinies and 


Floor Machine re-waxes, polishes 
and vacuums...all in a single pass 


is 





2 


ome 


CUSTODIAN MERELY GUIDES Tennant Model 
“E’ Floor Machine as it buffs off dirt and applies 
renewal coat of wax. Vacuum picks up dust 


and dirt! 


In a fast, single operation, the 21” 
TENNANT Model “‘E”’ applies dry 
renewal wax, buffs it to a rich lus- 
ter, and vacuums up dust and dirt! 

School custodians find they can 
maintain hallways, gyms and 
classroom floors in about one-third 
the usual time and often with less 
than one-half the usual cost for 
wax! 

Cleaning cylinder works fast 
High speed cleaning cylinder re- 
volves at 1135 rpm. Rapidly buffs 
off dirt and applies tough, smooth 
coat of protective wax—polished 
to a uniform gloss. No rings or 
swirls as with other floor machines. 


Picks up dust and dirt 
Powerful 265 cfm vacuum picks up 
dust and dirt that ordinary ma- 
chines leave on the floor. Self- 
propelling action plus light weight 
(less than 100 lbs.) gives excellent 
handling ease. 

Just guide it forward as it quick- 
ly cleans, re-waxes and polishes a 
sparkling 21” path! 


WRITE for illustrated bulletins. When 
you get details on the TENNANT 
**E’’ Floor Machine, ask, too, 
for the money-saving story on 
TENNANT’S new No. 15 Heavy- 
Duty Floor Seal . . . the amazing 
Tennant System discovery that has 
TWICE the life of most other heavy- 
duty floor seals! G. H. Tennant 
Company, 733G N. Lilac Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 


VACUUMIZED 


FLOOR 
MACHINES 


SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


POWER SWEEPERS » FLOOR MACHINES * HEAVY DUTY FLOOR SEALS * V-MOPS 
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adventures with education than the 
have at present. Television may eg 
courage independence in youngsterg 
In one degree or another, televised ig 
struction is free of the solicitous pag 
dering which many students ha 
come to expect from their teachers, 

The book treats both closed circuj 
and standard TV broadcasting. It’s 
guide to the organization, administrs 
tion, financing and evaluation 4g 
ETV. 


TEACH WITH TELEVISION. Hasting 
House, 151 E. 50th St., New York Ci 
22. 193 pages. $5.50. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Practical procedures. This book, writ 
ten on the philosophy that school sys. 
tems seldom rise above the vision and 
competency of their superintendents, 
is a guide to practical procedures of 
school administration. 

It presents tested theory of admins 
istration, and stresses leadership, pok 
icy and administrative teamwork, 
Current administrative trends, based 
on research, are explored. For exams 
ple, Authors Emery Stoops and M. L 
Rafferty, Jr., identify a trend toward 
the requirement of credentials and adé 
vanced degrees for school librarian 
and audio-visual directors. The aug 
thors also see a trend toward increas 
ing salaries and fringe benefits fof 
teachers, and more specialized and 
specific assignments for all school ems 
ployees. 

There are chapters devoted to fi 

nance, insurance, business machines, 
transportation, health and safety, ete. 
Some sample administrative forms are 
included. 
PRACTICES AND TRENDS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Published by 
Ginn & Co., Statler Building, Boston 
17. 558 pages. $7. 


FINANCE 


How Rhode Island finances its schools, 
Last year Rhode Island enacted two 
companion pieces of legislation which 
revamped the state’s system of finan 
cial assistance to local school districts. 
In essence, the legislation gets away 
from setting minimum financial sup- 
port programs for operations and 
construction. 

This booklet, published by the 
Rhode Island department of educa 
tion, explains these new laws and tells 
how they work. As the booklet says, 
“Our school systems vary in_ theif 
ability to support education, and im 
their readiness to accept new chal 
lenges. These new laws, the first in the 
country to accept this fact, meawt 
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greater flexibility in educational pro- 
grams, more state guidance and lead- 
ership, and the creation of a whole- 
some educational atmosphere.” 


FINANCING TOMORROW'S SCHOOLS TO- 
DAY, The Story of Rhode Island’s 
School Finance Program. R. I. State 
Dept. of Education, Roger Williams 
Building, Hayes St., Providence 8. 60 
pages. Free. 


PERSONNEL 


Supervisory standards. In addition to 
finding and employing competent per- 





this superb 
new microphone 
adapts perfectly to changing 


i teaching 
techniques 








sons to staff schools, says this booklet, 
a personnel administrator must: 

1. Place staff members where they 
can. give the best service, 

2. Assume leadership in formulating 
personnel policy, 

3. Provide counsel when problems 
of adjustment arise, 

4. Set up plans for evaluation and 
growth in service, 

5. Develop conditions of work that 
will promote morale and pride in 
achievement. 

“Standards for School Personnel 
Administration” explains how each of 
these functions can be accomplished. 





A lecture is only as good as it sounds—and how it sounds depends 
first and foremost on the microphone. In designing the superb new 
Unidyne III microphone, Shure incorporated every feature that 





THIS FREE BOOKLET WILL HELP YOUR 
LECTURERS. Improves their microphone 
techniques ... helps solve common public 
address system problems, too. A basic 
guide to mastering microphone technique. 
Invaluable guide to the correct selection 
of microphones for improving public 
address systems, 


experience shows modern institutions need. 


IT FOCUSES ON THE VOICE. Unidirectional pick-up pattern (from 
the front only) suppresses random background noise. Students hear 
you, not shuffling papers, not footsteps, not street noises. Completely 
controls annoying feedback “squeal.” 


UNPRECEDENTED VERSATILITY. Unobtrusive size, light weight, in- 
stant change from stand to hand, faithful response, extraordinarily 
rugged design, simplicity and utter reliability combine to make 
the Shure Unidyne III the most practical institutional microphone 
ever created. 


SPECIAL LANGUAGE LABORATORY MODEL. Model 544—Highly 
and authoritatively recommended for master microphone in lan- 
guage lab. (Shure also makes a lower cost Model “425” “student- 
proof” microphone for use throughout language laboratory systems.) 


write on your letterhead: 
SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 
222 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


UNIDYNE |] |» res 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD FAMOUS UNIDYNE MICROPHONE .. .THE MOST REQUESTED MICROPHONE AMONG PROFESSIONAL SPEAKERS 
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Unfortunately, no clearcut methods 
exist. 

The best way to proceed is to ex- 
amine first the organizational struc- 
ture of the school district, starting 
with the board of education. Then ex- 
amine the superintendent, the district 
policy, facilities, etc. Match every- 
thing with standards as outlined in 
this booklet. 

Then, go through the same process 
(examining and matching against 
standards) with staff procurement and 
utilization procedures, staff develop- 
ment, and conditions of service. The 
procedures become rather vague at 
times, as do the “standards.” But 
there’s enough information here to 
constitute a step toward developing an 
evaluative instrument for practical 
personnel administration. 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION. American ASssocia- 
tion of School Personnel Administra- 
tors, Board of Education Building, 
Twelfth and McGee Streets, Kansas 
City, Mo. 48 pages. $1. 


GUIDANCE 


Career guide. Addressed directly to 
students, this booklet explains how to 
understand one’s ambitions and tal- 
ents, and how to match them with 
possible careers. It answers the oft- 
asked question, “How can the courses 
I’m now studying help me in my Ca- 
reer?” 


HOW TO EXPRESS YOURSELF VOCATION- 
ALLY. The National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, 1605 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
24 pages. 30 cents. Quantity prices 
available. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Ideas for recreation. When it rains, 
your elementary teachers will find 
this book a valuable aid. It lists hun- 
dreds of games which can be played 
inside the classroom or other re- 
stricted areas. 

Games are classified according to 
age groups and types of activities. 
There are quiet games, semi-quiet 
games and party games, together 
with a chart that simplifies planning 
and selection. 


INCLEMENT WEATHER ACTIVITIES. Arco 
Publishing Co., Inc., 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York City 17. 82 pages. 
$1.50. 


FIRE 


Electrical systems. “Electrical systems 
are reportedly the prime source of 
school fires,” according to this book- 

continues on page 37 
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PlerNel-Cool II Unit Ventilator. Classie 















How this unit ventilator 
helped launch a new trend 
in school construction 


Just four years ago Herman Nelson introduced the first unit 

ventilator for classroom air conditioning. It was this unit venti- 

lator that first offered school planners a choice of future or 
immediate air conditioning at a reasonable cost. 

Herman Nelson’s unique “now or later” concept stirred in- 
terest in school air conditioning. Architects proved that air 
conditioned schools could often be built for less than conventional 

_ buildings. Construction savings alone absorbed the extra cost of 
air conditioning. 

Classroom air conditioning has come of age. Hundreds of air 
conditioned schools have been built . .. hundreds more are onthe 
drawing boards. Turn the page for a close look at a i 
Herman Nelson “new trene 














Herman Nelson photo-repc visite another air conditic 
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SECOND IN A SERIES: 


“We hope to 


rad Joint { nlon High Si hool, Hanford, 
ua. Superintendent of Schools 
Tarvin. Architect: William Hastrup, 
esno, California Vechanical Contracto) 


t Plumbing & Heating, Fresno 


_ California 


Stratton L. Tarvin (left), Superintendent of 
Schools, and Dr. R. deCampos, Chairman of the 
Hanford Board of Trustees, reflect community 
enthusiasm for air conditioned schools. They feel 
that air conditioning should be included in the 
plans for all future new schools in Hanford. 


_Mr. Tarvin says, “Air conditioning was con- 
sidered in the early stages of planning. In our 


alr conditio 


SS 


climate, non-air conditioned rooms are unbearable 
about four months during every school year. Our 
year-round unit ventilator system eliminates these 
conditions. 


“Our first experience with school air condition- 
ing has been very successful . . . students are 
more alert and attentive, and teachers are less 
exhausted at the end of a day.” 
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Architects utilize HerNel-Cool systems 
to reduce school construction costs 


What is a community’s reaction to its first air con- 
ditioned school? In Hanford, California, as in hun- 
dreds of other communities, school air conditioning 
has proved to be both practical and economical. In 
fact, school officials want air conditioning for all 
future schools. 

Year-round HerNel-Cool Unit Ventilator systems 
allow the architect to design a more compact school. 
Low cost back-to-back classroom design makes it 
possible to eliminate design restrictions imposed by 
conventional schools. (Example: orientation for nat- 
ural ventilation.) Expensive fenestration can also 
be eliminated. 

Herman Nelson HerNel-Cool Unit Ventilators are 
flexible. They provide heating, ventilation and out- 
door-air cooling during winter months, and keep 
room temperatures cool and refreshing in the sum- 
mer. Air is filtered in each classroom unit... there 
are no dust-collecting ducts between the unit and 
the classroom. Write for more information: School 
Air Systems Division, American Air Filter Company, 
Inc., 215 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


Herman Nelsoan 
SCHOOL AIR SYSTEMS DIVISION 








“Reaction of parents and community to our 
first air conditioned school has been highly 
favorable. It is a good example of the com- 
munity’s progressive education program. We’re 
all very pleased with it,” states the Hanford 
Joint Union High School P.T.A. President. 
































Superintendent of Schools 
Hanford, California 


Effects of the Herman Nelson system are ex- 
tremely important in the school’s modern chem- 
istry laboratory. Here a high degree of student 
activity, chemical odors, and other factors re- 
quire the flexibility of a unit ventilator system 
to maintain comfortable, odor-free conditions. 
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EASY AS A fv SET 
TO OPERATE HERE! 


RCA preceptor 


Elatelercrer= 


Eleye)a-)ke) amen s-30-100 


a Gi =) Oe 
SCHOOL’S NEEDS HERE! 


Any language teacher who can tune a TV set can easily 
qualify as an expert in the operation of this RCA Pre- 
ceptor Language Laboratory console. Two switches 
give the teacher complete control for each student in 
the class; switch one, select program; switch two, dis- 
tribute program, monitor and record student perform- 
ance, communicate. 


It’s that simple. But in spite of its simplicity you get an 
amazing degree of versatility from the Preceptor con- 
sole. It can handle 10 different lesson tapes simultane- 
ously, transmitting any to any student booth. Thus 
several languages can be taught at once and a class 
divided according to individual abilities. What’s more, 
a teacher can monitor and record any student’s per- 
formance, can communicate with an individual, several 
students or the whole class and can have one student 
recite for the class or for selected groups. 


You get the same degree of simplicity and versatility 
in the learning end of the system. The system may in- 
clude as many student booths as space permits. Each 
may incorporate equipment for student listening and 
responding, or, in addition, for student recording. 


Both here and in the Preceptor console, RCA engineers 
have utilized transistors to simplify the design and 
enhance the performance of the system. The system 
needs only minimum wiring, so installation costs are 
low. There’s a single power source and low voltage 
makes operation completely safe. Expansion is readily 
accomplished, too, at modest cost, without obsoleting 
present equipment. 


Interested in finding out about a Preceptor Language 
Laboratory that’s tailored for your school? That’s easy 
too. Your RCA Educational Electronic Products dealer 


- will be glad to make a survey of your school language 


laboratory needs. For equipment information or the 
name of your dealer, write Radio Corporation of 
America, Educational Electronic Products, Building 
15-1, Camden 2, New Jersey. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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let prepared under grant from Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories. Over- 
loaded circuits and makeshift hook- 
ups, as well as deteriorating insula- 
tion, are among the specific causes. 

The booklet points out that hazard- 
ous conditions can exist in new build- 
ings, even though they are more likely 
to occur in older ones where electrical 
systems do not meet current standards 
of design and installation. 

The booklet goes on to explain 
what can be done to eliminate elec- 
trical fire hazards, as well as hazards 
from boilers, furnaces, individual 
room heaters, kitchen equipment, etc. 
Evacuation plans and “escape routes” 
are also discussed. 

One interesting chapter covers safe- 
ty facilities and fire detection devices, 
both manual and automatic, and de- 
scribes those which are activated by 
smoke, gases, flames, and heat. 

The booklet concludes with a “plan 
for action.” 


SCHOOL FIRES, AN APPROACH TO SAFETY. 
Published by National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Coun- 
cil, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 58 pages. $2.50. 





TEACHERS AND TEACHING 


Social studies. New social studies 
teachers in secondary schools may 
profit from this booklet. It’s the first 
in a series of guides to be written by 
“master” teachers for new teachers 
and trainees. 

The booklet describes lesson plans 
(how to make and use them), com- 
mon teaching faults, and practical 
techniques of day-to-day teaching in 
social studies. 


HOW TO TEACH AND WHAT TO AVOID IN 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES. Teachers Practical 
Press, 47 Frank St., Valley Stream, 
N. Y. 45 pages. $1.75. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Federal programs. This is a report of 
a seminar held in Washington, at 
which college and university presi- 
dents were familiarized with higher 
educational programs conducted by 
federal agencies. 

Some of the topics covered: science 
and engineering, international educa- 
tion, NDEA programs, federal legisla- 
tion, press relations, research and sta- 
tistics, and national educational asso- 
cCiations. This report covers each sub- 
ject briefly. 


THE CAPITAL AND THE CAMPUS. Pub- 
lished by Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 38 pages. 50 cents. 
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No. 500 \ 
Chair Desk 


No. 900 § Combinaiian 
Lifting Lid Desk 


LbdlarCrofe 


for Planned Economy! 


‘The are many classic examples of man-made structures like the 
Parthenon and the Pyramids which have withstood the ravages 
of time. We do not expect that kind of durability from school 
furniture, but we do have the right to expect the kind of depend- 
ability which budgeted school dollars demand. Here is school fur- 








niture which withstands the most severe usage and still provides 
years and years of service with proven economy and a minimum 
of maintenance. Each ScholarCraft model is also superbly styled, 
strikingly beautiful and completely functional. 


Write today for the complete ScholarCraft catalog 
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NS 8 Love at first light 
The QU E NTI “a is low cost, high efficiency 





the diffuser which hinges from either side — making relamping and 


maintenance so dens The clean design harmonizes with both new and old 
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Quentin. Taxpayers dollars» “ 
we 


Let us tell you how you can have the lighting you want at minimum cost. 


go farther because Quentin’s “price is right”. 


Send for complete information today. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR 


Company « Division Franklin Research and Development Corp. 
MAIN STREET, HANSON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Alert students make 


hobby of textbook errors 


Textbook publishers beware. Teach- 
ers may “go by the book” but the in- 
quisitive minds of your younger read- 
ers are not so easily pleased. At least 
that’s the situation in a fifth-grade 
class in Cleveland’s Prospect School. 

It all started when Teacher Hazel 
Struggles assigned her class to find 
nouns and verbs in their dictionaries. 
They used the Merriam-Webster Ele- 
mentary Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls. 

Lo and behold, there on page 482 
the word “prim” was identified as a 
noun. “T’ain’t so,” said a sharp but 
ungrammatical student. “It’s an adjec- 
tive.” Off went six letters from the 
class, asking the publisher to explain. 
Back came six letters in reply— 
“You're right, we’re wrong,” they ad- 
mitted. 

Buoyed by their first success, the 
class went on an error-in-textbooks 
hunt. The most recent find: a contra- 
diction in two places in the same text- 
book concerning the conditions of the 
Missouri Compromise. 

What does the teacher think of all 
this? She confesses that it has been 
harder for her than for the children to 
accept the fact that sometimes even 
books are wrong. But now that she’s 
caught on, she’s poring through 
books herself—trying to catch the er- 
rors before her students do. 


Gheaneneneneneesonses™ SOHC HTSEOTHSSSESHSSCEOE 


What a difference a 
few votes could make 


What a difference a few votes could 
make. Take the plight of two Michi- 
gan school districts. In _ Berrien 
Springs, voters turned down a millage 
hike. As a result, the district is elimi- 
nating all sports from its program in 
an effort to save $66,000. Also aban- 
doned will be music, driver education, 
home economics and study halls in the 
high school. 

But this is nothing compared to the 
situation in Dowagiac, Mich. There, 


for a few pieces of change, the voters 


really 


short-changed the _ students. 
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Dowagiac has a brand new high school 
all ready for occupancy. But the vot- 
ers failed to pass a millage proposal 
that would have provided funds for 
operating the new school. 

Result: The school will remain 
closed, all physical education, music 
and sports programs are being can- 
celed and, worst of all, the voters 
have virtually passed a death sentence 
on any student’s ambition to go to 
college. No student will be allowed 
to take more than four courses next 
fall. We’d like to see a student take 
such required pre-college courses as 
physics, mathematics, English, social 
studies and a foreign language under 
that schedule. 


anette: titties 


Absentee check guarantees 


safety of school children 
Parents of elementary school chil- 

dren in Tucson, Ariz., can be sure their 

children reach school safely under a 





A digest of current happenings in public education 


new plan just adopted by the district. 

The plan was instituted after an 
eight-year-old girl disappeared and 
was killed on her way to school. 

Under the plan, parents, of any ele- 
mentary school child who is not going 
to school for a day, must send a note 
to the school via a brother, sister or 
neighbor’s child. The note must be de- 
livered to the teacher by the time 
school starts. Telephoning is discour- 
aged because it would tie up each 
school’s single telephone line. 

If a child is absent from school and 
no note has been delivered, the teacher 
immediately notifies the school princi- 
pal who, working with a volunteer 
group of parents, contacts the child’s 
home. If there is no answer at the 
home or the parents’ place of business, 
a school attendance officer is sent to 
the home to check the situation. 

School officials feel that, with this 
plan, they will be able to keep a better 
check on children and also will be able 
to notify police of any problems early 
enough in the day so that tragedy can 





Too good to miss... 


They'll improve . . . Thanks to the pressure of a group of eighth-grade 
students, a proposal for a state tax on ski-lift tickets seems doomed in 
Vermont. The students petitioned their legislator asking her to oppose 
the tax on the grounds that better physical health among youth is a 
national necessity, and skiing is as good a sport as any to improve one’s 


fitness. 


In the groove . . . Two Selma, Ala., high school students have proven 
that corn is “in the groove.” The two experimented with growing stalks 
in relative quiet, and next to the jangling of music from a radio. Those 
treated to the radio outgrew the others. Later, a small dose of music 
brought the laggards up to par. A university botanist says it can’t be so, 


but it is. 


We approve ... We certainly approve the action of high school janitor 
Frank Grecco of Clifton, N.J., who has been going to college at night 
to earn a teaching degree. Degree gained, Grecco, who has been push- 
ing brooms for 11 years, will join the teaching staff next term. As a 
professional teacher, he’ll earn $8 a week more than he did as a janitor. 


On the move . . . Students really keep Teacher Mrs. Seth M. White, Cape 
Elizabeth, Me., on the move. One of her eighth graders read 16 books 
for extra English credit. When Mrs. White couldn’t find time to hear 
his oral reports after school, she volunteered to accompany the boy on 
his 6 a.m. paper delivery route, and to listen to his recitations then. 




















be avoided. In the case of the mur- 
dered girl, her absence was not noted 
until late in the afternoon of her dis- 
appearance. 


Shuttle buses bring. 
students to classes 


Three school districts in Crawford 
County, Ohio, have gotten together to 
share their teaching strengths and to 
make it possible for all students to 
take college preparatory courses. 

Schools involved are Holmes-Lib- 


3 3 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


erty, Lykens and Mt. Zion. The three, 
with a fourth school in a neighboring 
county, plan one day to join together 
into a single high school district. 

Until that day, however, no student 
has to miss out on specialized training. 
Thanks to a system of shuttle buses, 
students can be transported from any 
two of the schools to the third for 
courses in such subjects as Latin, trig- 
onometry, solid geometry, physics, 
Spanish, shorthand and office prac- 
tices. 

Students who want to get in on this 
program need make only one conces- 
sion—their lunch hours are cut from 





SJOSTROM USA 
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30 to 15 minutes. “Without this sys. 
tem,” says Principal William R. Don. 
nenwirth of Holmes-Liberty, ‘some 
classes would have as few as three 
students. Rural schools simply cannot 
afford to hire teachers for such a smal] 
group. Until we get one large, cen. 
tralized school, this is the only way we 
can provide an opportunity for all stu. 
dents to complete college preparatory 
work.” 





Likes to teach 


Principal Nicholas M. Nugent, 
of the Menlo-Atherton High 
School, Sequoia, Calif., likes to 
teach. He likes it so much that, 
after two years of mulling it over, 
he has decided to quit his job as 
principal. 

Nugent has requested that the 
board transfer him to a teaching 
position, even though it means a 
$5,000 cut in salary. “I prefer to 
teach,” he stated. “I believe I 
have an obligation to youth 
which I feel I can better fulfill 
in the classroom.” 

Nugent’s request has been 
granted by the board and we join 
it in wishing him success in his 
new (old) venture. Good teachers 
are hard to find. Obviously this 
district has one. 











Schools raise silkworms 
donated by Japanese 


A nine-year-old boy’s gift has been 
returned tenfold to schools through- 
out the United States by the Japan 
Silk Association. Five thousand silk- 
worm eggs were delivered in May to 
grade schools in Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis and University City, 
Mo. 

The free project began several years 
ago after young Tommy Ashbaugh of 
Philadelphia sent the Japanese some 
large cocoons he had raised. Since 
then, he has received in return at least 
500 eggs annually for further cultiva- 
tion. And schools have been put on 4 
distribution list at no charge. 

The only requirement is that the 
schools have a fresh supply of mulber- 
ry leaves, according to Fumie Adachi 
of the Japanese association. The re 
frigerated eggs are flown each spring 
from Tokyo to Seattle, where they are 
inspected, and then flown on to New 
York headquarters for distribution 0 
class nature projects. 

The largest shipment this year— 
2,000 eggs—went to Mrs. Betty Me 
Pherson, teacher in the Greensfeldef 
Park School at University City, Mo. 
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. Don-f a suburb of St. Louis. The Greens- Adams’ ruling came as a result of a once a district’s residents have voted 
“somef felder school will work cooperatively query from the Hazel Park, Mich., dis- to provide free textbooks to students, 
s three? with another school. trict. Hazel Park voters have turned school boards cannot make a change 
cannot down proposals three times to increase simply by resolution. Such a change 
a small sessssscsccncsseczece  veseecsescnsceneooees taxes to provide operating capital for | would have to come through a refer- 
e, Cen the district. As a result, the schools are endum, he said. 
vay wel Superintendent takes candy operating at a deficit. The district has been in financial 
all stu. oa, Superintendent Wilfred D. Webb trouble since 1957 when a revaluation 
aratory from kids; parents agree had suggested that the district might caused a $7 million loss in tax reve- 
A superintendent who takes candy _have raised some revenue by renting _nues. The district is facing a $350,000 
from children has won the support of textbooks to students. Each student deficit at the end of the current school 
his town’s parents. would have paid approximately $2 per _year. 
Superintendent John McFarland, of year. With 10,000 students in the dis- To help overcome this, first-grade 
Houston, Tex., has instituted a ban on trict, a profit of $20,000 might have _ classes have been curtailed, the teach- 
candies of all kinds in the schools. He _ been realized on the rentals. ing staff has been cut, and supplies, 
ent, also has come out strongly against In his ruling, Adams stipulated that previously given free to students, cut. 
tigh PTA-sponsored candy sales. 
S to McFarland ordered the ban in the 
hat, elementary schools because consump- 
"yp aaa aaaioni SOUND LEARNING through LIVING SOUND 
In recommending that his principals 
the prohibit after-school candy sales, Mc- 
hing Farland challenged the notion that the 
ns @ PTA is a fund-raising organization. 
r to “The function of the PTA,” he said, 
ve I “is to promote the welfare of the school 
auth and to develop better communication 
Alfill between home and school. It is my 
opinion that when a PTA becomes a 
peen fund raiser, it isn’t doing PTA work.” 
join 
- his 
hers Public relations awards 
this The deadline for entering the 
first annual school public rela- 
— tions awards contest, sponsored 
by SCHOOL MANAGEMENT mag- 
azine and the School Board Pub- 
lications Association affiliated 
with Rutgers University, is June 
5 hae 15. Entries in each of five divi- 
sions must be postmarked by 
rough then. 
| a The awards are designed to 
May 1 stimulate and improve public re- LANGUAGE 
Cincin lations efforts of the schools. A LABORATORIES 
oe panel of judges is being selected 
y City, from the fields of education, pub- BY 
1 veal lic relations and advertising. RHEEM CALIFONE 
veh ae Winners will be announced in 
' ye the September issue of SCHOOL 
call MANAGEMENT. 6 The most reliable, advanced 
The five categories in which and scientifically engineered elec- 
at leas entries may be submitted are: tronic instruction centers. 
“ultiva Best annual report, best district e Designed for maximum 
it on a periodical, best publication de- teacher/student productivity. Design and functions of the Console assure 
voted to building campaign, best e Every desired variety of hum- the teacher's convenience, comfort and pos- 
at the teacher recruiting brochure, and free clear toned communication. ee control over each classroom 
ree best special purpose publication. saaauk af Ga Cannan. 
he For full details on this contest, © Snebiienen ein Ai onlin. a 2 oS - 
spring see pages 7? and $0. “tamper-proof” durability. Dept. SM-6 for free catalogue. 
1ey are 
o New] Textbook rental ruled 
on ©) out in Michigan schools Ca | l f one 
year— School districts in Michigan may CORPORATION 
a textbooks to students, unless 5922 Bowcroft St., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
sfelder{ authorized to do so by a referendum. 
; Mow This was the effect of a recent ruling 
‘| by Attorney General Paul L. Adams. FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF SELECTIVE AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS FOR EDUCATION 
Circle number 736 for more information 
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Mes cet 


You're looking at one of the world’s highest priced 
detectives. He’s completely reliable. Never makes 
a mistake. And best of all, his expense account is 


zero because he never moves an inch from the 
FYE Johnson's Wax “crime lab.” J In fact he’s not even 







human. He's a machine. An infra-red spectrophotom: 


eter that answers the most searching questions 

\ about product quality and ingredients. 2 Our 

scientists use this machine to.make sure you get 

@ the same perfect formulation in maintenance 
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cleaners and finishes every time. We use it, too, to keep tabs on how far 
ahead of competition we are—in improvement of present products, and in the 
development of new ones. % The thoroughness of this machine is typical 
of the thoroughness that keeps Johnson’s ahead. For example, in new prod- 
ucts like WAXTRA!—a combination Wax and Polymer finish that is far lighter 
in color and has extra safety—yet is tough, long-lasting, glossy and buffable. 
Or the newest thing in cleaners—FORWARD. It’s faster than any cleaner 
we've ever tested, and so good and so safe you've got to see it for yourself. 


JOHNSON!) . WAX ... THE PEOPLE WHO TAKE A LONG HARD LOOK 
“SAT YOUR MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS—and SOLVE THEM 


©S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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How to make your vocational 
training program pay off 


AN SM INTERVIEW 


= # a» A midwestern superintendent tells the story of a well dressed 
gentleman who walked into the high school’s auto mechanics shop to 
take a look around. The visitor, manager of the largest auto dealership 
in town, made a startling discovery. That afternoon he called the super- 
intendent. “Those kids were working on a carburetor that hasn't been 
used in cars in 20 years.” 

mw Ina North Carolina district, the administration was about to let bids 
on the purchase of some new lathes for the woodworking shop. Acting 
on a hunch, the district business manager telephoned the production 
chief of a nearby furniture manufacturer. The advice he received was, 
“Hold off on the purchase. We're investigating a new type of lathe our- 
selves, and I think you’d be interested in it for your shop. I'll let you 
know what we find out.” 


= Some New Jersey school board members recall being startled as a 
curriculum supervisor told them about a revised program for the high 
school’s electronics shop. A dissenting voice was heard in the audience: 
“The new curriculum doesn’t teach kids how to work with a printed 
circuit. I see printed circuits in my repair shop every day. Why don’t 
they teach kids what printed circuits are all about?” 

In each of these cases, an interested citizen kept a school from 
making a costly mistake. But in each instance, it was only by accident 
that a knowledgeable taxpayer became involved at all. 

The fact is, trade and industrial education is one area of the school 
program which is especially in need of expert lay advice. Realizing 
this, many districts are making an attempt to keep their vocational 
facilities and curriculums up-to-date through citizens’ advisory com- 
mittees. These committees, groups of lay experts, keep schools in- 
formed of trends and events in the field, and suggest methods by which 
schools can keep their vocational training in vogue. This includes both 
curriculum and facilities. 

Unfortunately, these committees are a mixed blessing. They don’t 
always fulfill their promises and, occasionally, are more of a hindrance 
than a help. The question is, how can advisory committees be used 
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Citizens’ advisory groups are often a mixed blessing. But in vo- 


cational training they can be a tremendous help. Here’s how to 


build a committee, coax it into action, and make it more effective. 


most effectively without threatening to dominate the school vocational 
program? 

To find out, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT questioned two persons who 
are intimately acquainted with advisory groups. Sam W. King, pro- 
gram specialist in the Trade and Industrial Education Branch, Office 
of Education, is the author of “Organization and Effective Use of Ad- 
visory Committees.” * Mr. King, who has consulted with advisory 
committees throughout the nation, discusses ways in which these com- 
mittees can be, and are being used. 

Edward Tracy, superintendent in the Easton, Pa., joint high school 
system, governs nine vocational advisory committees. In this interview, 
he tells how these committees operate in his district. 

The following article is taken from a transcript of the tape-recorded 
interview with Mr. King and Superintendent Tracy: 





* ORGANIZATION AND EFFECTIVE USE OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES. Superintendent of Docu- 





ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 75 pages. 30 cents. 


Gentlemen, why 
Q should any district get 

itself tied to advisory 
committees made up of men 
with vested interests in the 
school’s vocational pro- 
gram? Isn‘t this just a way 
for the chamber of com- 
merce to get its foot in the 
school door? 


KING: The chamber of commerce 
has nothing to do with this. Advis- 
ory committees, properly used, are 
exactly what their name implies: 
advisors to the schools. These com- 
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mittees should be made up of local 
men who have specific knowledge 
in a vocation—such as printing or 
auto mechanics—and who are will- 
ing to work with schools to help de- 
velop the best possible training pro- 
grams in these areas. 


TRACY: It’s very much like the 
physics teacher working with a 
physicist or engineer at a nearby 
plant, and picking his brains for 
help. Only this is on a somewhat 
more formal basis. 


Q. How should advisory committee 
be organized? 
TRACY: In Easton, we have one 
large general advisory committee as 





KING 
“Some vocational pro- 
grams grow old too 
quickly.” 





TRACY 
‘*‘Good vocational 
training needs commit- 
tee help.” 


4s 








“Never create an advisory committee 
; ‘ = J 
a coordinating and overall policy sons in their training departments. should be a respectable man of the Q 
group. The members consist of After gathering names, the superin- | community who has a knowledge of | *!NG 
delegates from the craft commit- tendent makes a decision on the _ the business or craft. Beyond this, | “ist! 
tees, the school vocational director, group’s composition. qualifications are nebulous. most 
; : serve 
ag myself. = ee cae KING: Assume that I want to start Q. What about his interest in educa- | |ike 
nae ig ; an advisory committee for metal- tion? Isn’t this important? fresh 
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there are nine craft advisory groups working. | would ask executives IN xinG: Sure. This is implied by his | prov 
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establishing a need for a craft com- times the younger man has gone respect that their minutes become be: 
mittee, is to go to business firms and through a training program himself, part of our records, and their recom- | ¢ifi 
industries in our area and ask the will understand some problems from mendations are acted upon by the - 
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“ A member of the school administrative staff, ei- 
ther the superintendent or director of vocational 
education, should serve as chairman of the first ad- 
visory committee meeting. Even if the superintendent 
designates a member of his staff to serve as chair- 
man at the organizational meeting, he himself should 
make every effort to attend. The first meeting pro- 
vides an opportunity for the top school administrator 
to welcome the committee, to thank the members for 
their cooperation, and to express his views concern- 
ing the committee’s functions. 

On the whole, an advisory committee will make its 
most effective contributions when the following con- 
ditions exist: 


1. The reason for organizing the committee is well 
understood by both committee members and school 


GETTING 
STARTED 





If you are planning to form a new advisory com- 
mittee, or reorganize an existing one, here’s 
how to set your committee’s policy at its first 


officials. 
meeting. The following information is excerpted 2. The committee has been given a clearly defined 
from Mr. King’s book, “Organization and Effec- function. : 


. . J 4é 
tive Use of Advisory Committees. 3. There is no question on the part of the members 


that the function is a needed one. 


ee 
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Q. Is membership permanent? 
KING: This varies from district to 
district. I think craft committees are 
most effective when their members 
serve On a rotating, staggered basis, 
like school boards. This brings in 
fresh ideas from time to time, but 
provides for some continuity in pol- 
icy. The members elect a chairman 
from among themselves and a voca- 
tional instructor usually serves the 
committee as secretary. 


Mr. King, what's the 

best way to conduct a 

committee meeting? 
Should the floor be left open 
to discussion on any topic? 
Or, should every meeting 
be devoted to solving a spe- 
cific problem? 
KING: The committee should meet 


regularly. If there’s no problem to 
discuss, or decision to be reached, 


just for the sake of having one.” 


KING 




















“The superintendent should never 

















let a committee assume any 
function in matters executive, 





























administrative or legislative. He 
must set the record straight in 
the beginning.” 

TRACY 

















4. The committee is able to perform the function. 


5. The committee is wanted by the school; its con- 
tributions are valued by the school administration; and 
the superintendent and his staff are willing to give the 
necessary time, energy, and support to make it 
successful. 

During the first meeting, the chairman should ex- 
plain the committee’s purpose and the method used 
to select its members. He should make sure the mem- 
bers have a clear understanding of the role of the 
committee. The members must understand that they 
cannot assume legal rights which do not belong to the 
advisory committee, since action and final decision 
rest with the administrative head of the school, who 
in turn is responsible to the board of education. But 
the committee should be assured that its recommen- 
dations will receive serious consideration. 

The members of an advisory committee should 
understand their duties and responsibilities to the 
local school and the philosophy, policies, and stand- 
ards for trade and industrial education in their state. 
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They should be familiar with the general policies of 
state and federal acts dealing with trade and indus- 
trial education. The major portion of the first meeting 
should be spent in interpreting these principles and 
acquainting members with the activities of the local 
school. The acting chairman might give a brief 
sketch of the objectives of the school, its present 
status, and plans for expanding its program. The com- 
mittee should plan to visit the school in order to be- 
come better acquainted with the training offered. 

Craft committees often spend considerable time in 
the shop during the first meeting. The instructor or 
head of the department explains the training pro- 
gram offered by the school, the physical facilities and 
equipment, the specific objectives of the training pro- 
gram, and some of the current problems. 

Each year new members should be oriented in a 
similar manner. This repetition might become boring 
to old members of the committee, but the value of 
the time spent would be reflected in the enthusiasm 
and intelligent activity of the well oriented members. 

















the school representatives should in- 
form the committee of action taken 
on previous recommendations, and 
keep the committee acquainted with 
the state of the shop. To keep meet- 
ings active and productive, the vo- 
cational director should make up an 
agenda prior to the meeting and 
mail it to all committee members, 
with a time and place notice. 
TRACY: That’s the way we do it in 
Easton. Most of our committee 
members are businessmen, so we 
use the Kiwanis-Rotarian approach. 
It’s understood that our meetings 
must be over no later than 1:30, 
and we stick to the agenda. 


Q. Doesn’t a. time limit result in a 
hasty, ill-considered decision? Or no 
decision at all? 


TRACY: On the contrary, it increases 
efficiency and eliminates wasted 
time. Time means money to these 
men. They’d rather have the prob- 
lem thought out and researched in 
advance. This is why Mr. King em- 
phasized the importance of the 
agenda. You start extending a meet- 
ing into the middle of the afternoon 
and you'll find that your attendance 
is ruined. 


Q. What’s the most effective way to 
get action out of your committee 
meetings? 

KING: Streamline them. In fact, the 
entire procedure should be stream- 
lined. Generally speaking, there are 
five basic steps which should be fol- 
lowed: 


1. A problem is presented—new 
lathes for the woodworking shop. 

2. A note is made on the com- 
mittee agenda for the next meeting. 
Members are asked to give it 
thought and be prepared to make a 
decision. 

3. Committee members go into 
the shop, query the instructor, per- 
haps even the students. Individual 
members develop ideas on the kind, 
type and number of lathes needed. 

4. In the meeting, each mem- 
ber is given an opportunity to ex- 
press his opinion. Details are 
thrashed out and a decision is 
reached. A _ recommendation is 
made and passed to the vocational 
director or superintendent. 

5. The recommendation goes 
before the school board, with com- 


ment by the superintendent, for 
action. 


What kind of advice 

and help could a dis- 

trict expect from these 
committees? 


KING: The committees should be 
available to help in purchasing 
equipment, in planning new facili- 
ties, in solving specific problems in 
the school shops, recommending 
changes in the curriculum, etc. A 
word of caution, though: An ad- 
visory committee should never be 
created just for the sake of having 
one. In fact, a cardinal rule is that 
the committee should be kept busy. 
Otherwise, interest will wane. Don’t 
forget, the members are busy men. 
Unless they are given a problem to 
tackle, they will resent the wasted 
time in meetings and conferences. 
And once the problem is solved, 
don’t let the committee lie dormant. 
Keep it active—or dissolve it. 
TRACY: Here’s a good example of 
the type of service our committees 
render. We’re now building a new 
high school in which there are nine 
vocational shops. Each shop was 
planned by its respective craft ad- 
visory committee, from the ground 
right up to the roof, construction- 
wise, equipment-wise—even to pro- 
graming of projects and the curricu- 
lum. The committee didn’t do it 
alone, of course, but its expert ad- 
vice was used by the vocational di- 
rector, the faculty, the administra- 
tive staff, the school board and the 
architect. 


KING: One of the most valuable 
services a committee can render is 
that of keeping the schools informed 
of trends in the field, of new devel- 
opments and new industrial tech- 
niques. A district’s vocational pro- 
gram could grow stagnant all too 
easily, and an active craft commit- 
tee can prevent this sort of thing. 


Q. Should committee members go 
before the school board with recom- 
mendations and make themselves 
available for questions? Wouldn’t 
this cement relations between the 
school board and the committee? 


TRACY: Not necessarily. I usually 
handle minor matters myself or let 


the vocational director handle them} 
The committee members certain} 
don’t want to be bothered. They 
place a premium on their time 
Now, on a major matter—the pur 
chase of these lathes, for example 

I would bring in the vocational dj 
rector, some members of the advig 
ory committee, perhaps even an ip 
structor. 


Q. Suppose the school board turng 
down the recommendation of t 
advisory committee? What can t 
superintendent do? 


TRACY: I tell the advisory commit 
tee what happened. And why 
There’s no point in trying to make 
excuses for the board. 


Q. And if this happens severa 
times? If similar recommendations 
are vetoed more than once? 

TRACY: This assumption is tog 
broad. The school board recognize 
that an advisory committee has ¢ 
limited, but specialized knowledge 
in its particular area. The board, ig 
some cases, is actually dependen 
upon the committee. It may even 
suggest that the committee investi 
gate matters and report back to thé 
board. Remember, there’s democ 
racy at work here. The general ad- 
visory committee may recommend 
a new building program and ask fo 
the moon—knowing it won’t get it. 
But the committee would try again 
later with a similar proposal—and 
get a compromise. After all, that’s 
what an advisory committee’s for. 
The board and I would be very un- 
wise to turn down the committee’s 
recommendations time and time 
again. There would be something) 
radically wrong if we did, or had toJ 


Q. Is the superintendent a membe 
of each craft committee? 


TRACY: No, only the general advis- 
ory group. But the vocational edu- 
cation director is. And sometimes a 
craft instructor has membership 
too. 


Q. What’s the best way to avoid 
conflicts between the advisory com- 
mittee and the vocational instruc 
tional staff? 


KING: Assuming there is a conflict 
—and this is likely, though ng 


continues on page 82) 
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A schoolman’s guide to 


LANGUAGE 
LABORATORIES 


= sw e# How quickly are high schools adopting language 
laboratories today? One manufacturer of language lab 
equipment answered the question for SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
editors by saying: “Too quickly.” 

“Understand,” he said, “I’m not trying to cut my sales. 
We’re swamped with orders. But there’s nothing worse for us 
as manufacturers, or for schools themselves, than the in- 
stallation of equipment that can’t, or won't, be used properly. 

“Before we will accept an order from a school, we like 
to know whether the teachers want a language lab and 
how they plan to use it. 

“Language laboratories can be a great asset to the schools 
— if they are properly planned. And proper planning means 
involving teachers. We have equipment available right now 
that is more than adequate for schools in the forseeable 
future, but it must be used properly if it is going to have 
any value at all.” 


The trend 


The fact of the matter is that, planned or unplanned, 
schools throughout the nation are installing language labs 
at a furious pace. Unlike a gymnasium, an auditorium, or a 
closed circuit television system, a language lab can be in- 
stalled in any existing school with a minimum of expense or 
bother. The wiring is fairly uncomplicated and any ordin- 
ary classroom will serve to house the facility. 

The great majority of language labs are being put in in 
just this manner. Some schools are devoting whole rooms 
to the labs. Others have taken parts of rooms or installed 
portable equipment. Recently, some manufacturers have 
made it possible to purchase language labs housed in vans 
that can be driven from school to school. 

A pretty good gauge of the acceptance of language labor- 
atories can be gained from a survey of the number being 
installed in new structures. For example, of 296 new high 
schools being planned or presently under construction, 80 
are installing language labs.* This means that 27% of new 





* These figures were compiled by the School Construction Reporting Services of 
School “Management Magazines, Inc. between March, 1960 and February, 1961. 




















HIGH SCHOOLS 


District With % With 
Size No. Labs Labs 
= 37 7 19°% 
1200 58 12 21% 
Kody 109 28 26% 
ryt 61 24 39% 
yi 31 9 29% 


Total 296 80 27% 


JR.-SR. HIGH SCHOOLS 


300. 23 3° 13% 
(O00 33 4 12% 
1.201. 42 9 21% 
3,001. 18 1 6% 
12000 18 1 61% 


Total 134 28 21% 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


300. Bl 1 7% 
1200 27 4 15% 
3,000 50 6 (12% 
6,000 54. 10-19% 
12/000 7 4 15% 


Total 172 25 15% 


high schools are installing an expensive setup that was al- 
most unknown in the public schools three years ago! And 
this includes only those that have language labs in their 
capital budgets. Many more will undoubtedly add labs with 
current funds soon after the school has been completed. 

In new junior-senior high schools, the figure is hardly less 
startling. Of 134 being constructed or planned, 28, or better 
than 20%, are installing language laboratories. Even among 
new junior high schools, 25 out of 172 (almost 15% ) are 
planning language labs. 

Moreover, these figures must be measured against others 
supplied by the Modern Language Association. That group 
estimates that only 60% of all public high schools in the 
United States are currently teaching a modern foreign langu- 
age and less than 9% of high school students are studying a 
modern language. In the junior high school grades, less than 
4% of the total student population is engaged in the study 
of a modern foreign language. 

Interestingly, the number of students in the district seems 
to have only a slight effect on the probability of installing a 
language lab. All districts with between 300 and 12,000 stu- 
dents were surveyed. Among those building high schools, the 
larger districts (1,200 to 12,000 students) were slightly 
more prone to install language labs, but even among the 
smallest districts, one of every five schools had a laboratory 
in its building plans. 

In junior-senior high schools, the only real variation ac- 
cording to district size came among the largest districts sur- 
veyed (6,000 to 12,000 students), where better than 60% 
of the schools have language labs planned. Among districts 
building junior high schools there was comparatively little 
variation according to size in the percentage installing 
language laboratories. 
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How and when to buy 
a language lab 


Your district must pass two tests before it can use a language 


lab. If it can, here’s a guide to the kinds of equipment 


that are available. 


« m Does your district need a 
language lab? The answer is “yes” 
if, in your district: 

1. You have accepted the fact 
that the fundamental purpose of 
teaching any modern language 
today is to prepare the student 
for communicating—speaking—the 
language well enough to be under- 
stood by, and understand, a na- 
tive. Not all school systems have 
established this objective. 

2. Your teachers and language 
department heads have personally 
observed and accepted the bene- 
fits that accrue when a language 
lab is employed. 

There is no questioning the 
value of a language laboratory if 
your district is using the conversa- 
tional approach to language teach- 
ing. In an ordinary language class 
of 50 minutes duration, each of 25 
students will get about two min- 
utes of individual conversation 
and instruction. With a language 
lab, each student can get as much 
as 50 minutes of individual con- 
versation and instruction. 


The teacher’s role 

The first step in introducing a 
language laboratory into .any 
school district must be winning the 
support of the language teachers. 
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A language lab will never replace 
a teacher. It is not designed to do 
the teacher’s job. It can relieve the 
teacher of a great deal of the repe- 
titious drudgery of drill, leaving her 
free to work on special problems 
with individual students. 

To be successful, teachers must 
have an opportunity to investigate 
a lab long before it is introduced 
into the classrooms. They will need 
time to adjust their courses, to se- 
lect and prepare material, to learn 
how to use the equipment. 

In the hands of a well prepared, 
enthusiastic teacher, a language 
lab can be an extremely valuable 
tool. Without her support, it is 
almost useless. 

Assuming you have the curricu- 
lum and the teachers to make a 
language laboratory work, what 
kind of equipment should you 
buy? Here are nine steps to the 
successful purchase of language 
laboratory equipment as_ sug- 
gested by Robert W. Schaerer, 
assistant superintendent for busi- 
ness affairs of the St. Charles, IIl., 
school district. 


1. How do you intend to use the 
laboratory? 

There are three basic methods 
for using a language lab. The first 


takes very little equipment; the 
last a great deal. The three meth- 
ods are: 


1. Listening to the spoken lan- 
guage (listen). To use the lab for 
this purpose only, your schools will 
need one or more record players 
or tape recorders and, if you wish, 
some earphones to give students 
a sense of privacy while they are 
listening. The earphones also help 
to remove distractions. 

This simple setup is particularly 
useful in the early grades or in the 
early stages of language instruc- 
tion. Everyone in the class must, 
of course, listen to the same re- 
cording. It encourages careful lis- 
tening to a foreign language and 
involves speaking. But errors in 
pronunciation, timing, and stress 
are frequently not corrected since 
most speaking is done by groups 


of students, rather than individ-’ 


uals. 


2. Listening to the spoken lan- 
guage and speaking it (listen-res- 
pond). For this purpose, the lab 
must be equipped as for listen- 
ing only, but, in addition, stu- 
dents must have microphones into 


‘which they can speak. To be most 


effective, each student should 
have his own headphones, to re- 




















ceive the tape recordings, and a mi- 
crophone in an individual booth. 
The responses of the students 
are picked up by the microphones 
in the booths. A teacher, sitting at 
a desk, may monitor their efforts 
individually, or, if she wishes, cut 
into the circuit distributing the re- 
corded lesson to correct pronun- 
ciation and answer questions. 

3. Listening, speaking, and 
comparison _ (listen-respond-rec- 
ord). This is the most complete 
use to which language labs are 
being put at the present time. In 
addition to doing all the things 
done in the first two methods, the 
student has an opportunity to com- 
pare his speech patterns with those 
of the instructor or other “native” 
language speaker. Naturally, since 
this is the most complete use of 
the lab, it also involves the most 
expensive equipment. To use this 
technique, each student will need 
two tape recorders or one recorder 
with a binaural head, making it 
possible for the student to record 
his own voice in response to in- 
structions given in the lesson and 
then play back his response and 
compare it with the recording. 

With this laboratory, each stu- 
dent listens to his own individual 
tape recording. The tape the student 
hears is recorded in a special way. 
One-half or one-quarter of the track 
(in width) has been previously re- 
corded with the instructor speaking 
the material which comprises the 
lesson. At various intervals, the in- 
structor is silent, and the student 
is requested either to imitate him 
or respond to questions he asks. 
During these silent intervals, the 
student speaks into a microphone 
either in the booth or attached to 
his earphones. His voice is record- 
ed on the tape’s remaining track. 

The student, having responded 
to the instructor’s voice, now plays 
back the entire tape. He hears the 
instructor and his responses. Then, 
if he wishes, or if instructed to do 
so, he can correct his own errors 
and repeat the lesson if necessary. 

During the lesson, the live in- 
structor is stationed at the teacher 
control panel—or console—which 
is the master controlling instrument 
for the entire language laboratory. 


From this position, the teacher, 
wearing a headphone and micro- 
phone headpiece, is in direct con- 
tact with any or all of the booths. 
By flicking the appropriate switch, 
he can have a private conversa- 
tion with any student in the lab, 
listen to his progress or speak 
simultaneously to all students. 


ll. Grouping students 


The way you group students 
will also affect the lab you need. 
For example, if you intend to 
make the lab available to students 
studying on their own (the “li- 
brary” method), then you must 
provide equipment which is versa- 
tile enough so that several stu- 
dents can study individually at the 
same time. The very least you will 
need is a_ listen-respond lab, 
equipped with individual record- 
ers and microphones. A listen-res- 
pond-record lab will be more 
valuable, since it gives each stu- 
dent an opportunity to advance at 
his own pace on his own work 
and gives the teacher a chance to 
evaluate his progress. 

If you will not be giving stu- 
dents a chance to work on their 
own, you may still want to have 
groups of varying abilities, levels 
or languages using the lab at the 
same time. If so, you will need a 
console with as many channels as 
you have groups, or a series of 
tape recorders with individual ear- 
phones and microphones. 

If all students in the lab are 
going to work together on the same 
material, at the same pace, then 
the simplest type of laboratory is 
possible. This can consist of no 
more than a record player or tape 
recorder with students listening 
directly or by headphones. Again, 
the installation of microphones 
can make it possible for the 
teacher to correct individual 
speaking deficiencies. 


ill, What size laboratory? 


Ideally, each student should be 
provided with his own facilities. 
As a recommended minimum 
size, the laboratory should be no 
less than one-half the size of your 
largest language class. It need not 
be larger than the largest class. 

The lab should be planned for 


flexibility. Many schools have 
started with a small group-type 
laboratory, gradually expanding, 
adding components and equip- 
ment to make full, individualized, 
library-type laboratories. 

If you intend to expand your 
laboratory, proper planning is 
necessary. Large conduits should 
be installed at the start to hold all 
of the electrical power lines and 
sound cables which eventually will 
be necessary. Two separate con- 
duits will be needed: one for the 
electrical power lines and one for 
the sound cables. 


IV. Discs or tapes? 


One decision you will have to 
make early is that of discs or 
tapes. The magnetic disc-type in- 
stallation is cheaper and promises 
long wear, but has a lesser degree 
of fidelity and the discs have only 
a four- or five-minute playing 
length. An installation using tape 
has a high degree of fidelity and 
the tapes play for an hour. But 
this is more expensive and tapes 
wear out relatively quickly. 


V. What type of recorder? 


A monaural tape recorder has 
only one channel. You can either 
listen or record, but cannot do 
both simultaneously. If students 
are to evaluate their language 
against that of the instructor, you 
will need binaural recorders or 
two monaural ones for each pupil. 
There are three types of micro- 
phones—dynamic, crystal and 
ceramic. The dynamic units give 
the best fidelity and are of the best 
quality, but they are expensive and 
fragile. The ceramic and crystal 
units are lower in quality, but their 
ruggedness makes them more than 
satisfactory for student use. It’s a 
good idea to purchase at least one 
dynamic microphone for the in- 
structor’s use in making master 
recordings. 


Vi. What type of head- 
phones and microphones? 


There are also three types of 
headphones—magnetic, dynamic 
and crystal. Crystal is superior in 
fidelity but doesn’t have the sturdi- 
ness of the others. Headphones are 
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affected by changes in temperature 
and humidity. This should be taken 
into consideration when purchas- 
ing them. 


vi. What type of booths do 
you need? 


There are, in general, two types 
of language lab booths. The con- 
vertible type folds down when not 
in use, thereby making a desk 
and allowing the room to be used 
for other classes. A permanent 
type booth does not fold down, 
but it offers a high degree of isola- 
tion and acoustical treatment. Per- 
manent booths are usually avail- 
able in wood and metal. Booths 
ae available in two sizes—30 
inches by 30 inches, which is ade- 
quate, and 36 inches by 36 inches. 


Vill, An isolation booth or port- 
able recorder? 


If your lab is being used to 
capacity, it may be desirable to 
construct an isolation booth in the 
room. This enables a teacher to 
make master tapes and to grade 
student tapes without using the 
console. Similarly, if a teacher 
cannot find time during the day 
to make masters or grade tapes, 
he should be provided with a 
portable tape recorder of the same 
manufacture as the type in the 
lab. This permits the teacher to 
work at his leisure. 


IX. How much will your lab 
cost? 


Obviously, the complexity of 
your lab and the quality of your 
equipment will determine your 
costs. In general, however, the 
audio passive lab for listening 
only will cost from $30 to $100 
per student. The non-recording 
listen-respond type lab, for use by 
groups, costs about $100-$150. 
The listen-respond type lab for use 
by individuals costs from $150- 
$250 per student. The most flexible 
lab, listen-respond-record, which 
Permits listening, speaking, and 


comparison, plus use by either , 


groups or individuals, costs from 
$300 to $500 per student. 
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A buyer's guide to 
language laboratory 


equipment 


Here is a listing of 28 companies known to manufacture lan- 
guage laboratories for schools, along with a thumbnail de- 
scription of each available product. It is presented with the 
cooperation of the National Audio-Visual Association.* 


AMERICAN SEATING. CO. 

901 Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Electronic Learning Center 

Listening: 

Student listens via Brush BA200 ear- 
phones to model voice from control 
center tape decks, phonograph or ex- 
ternal. 

Responding: 

Student responds in chorus or individu- 
ally on astatic mike, hears his own voice 
in his earphones. 
Instructor contact: 
Student receives 
over intercom. 
Recording: 
Teacher records students’ performance 
on up to 12 tracks of tape decks at 
control center. Time for each is unlim- 
ited. The teacher records student per- 
formance, entire or in part. He makes 
trials, compares, erases, rerecords, re- 
peats as required. 


teacher correction 





*Most of the listings presented were compiled 
for use in the seventh edition of The Audio- 
Visual Directory, published by the NAVA. This 
valuable 288-page directory lists available 
audio-visual equipment in 23 different cate- 
gories. It may be ordered for $4.75 from the 
Audio-Visual Association, 1201 
Spring St., Fairfax, Va. 


AUDIO TEACHING CENTER 

137 Hamilton St., New Haven, Conn. 

ATC Convertible Language Laboratory 
Listening: 

Student listens via dynamic or crystal 
headphones, and either has the model 
voice on his own tape, or records it 
from the Model T 20 master console 
as the laboratory lesson proceeds. ATC 
student positions may be used in any 
combination of listen, listen-respond, 
listen-respond-record. 

Responding: 

Student responds individually or in 
chorus, using Audio Learner MX 500 
microphone; hears his own voice am- 
plified in his headphones. 


Instructor contact: 
Student receives instructor correction 
over intercom. Instructor can monitor 
individual student without his aware- 
ness; can address entire group or se- 
lected groups. Entire lab may be 
stopped and started from Model T-20 
master control console. 
Recording: 
Student records his performance, en- 
tire or part, using his own Model B 2 
or B 4 series tape unit with S 12AC 
amplifier, He makes trials, compares, 
erases, rerecords, repeats at will. In- 
structor may record students at console, 
continued on page 86 





How they handle 
merit pay— ? 








THREE CASE STUDIES WE ASKED: 








If your district is thinking of incentive pay for 
teachers, watch out for the pitfalls and booby- 


. ;' WHAT WERE rt 
traps. Here, three experienced superintendents i YOUR ” 
match their merit plans with four keys to success OBJECTIVES ? pura 





and explain why their districts passed or flunked. 





= ® ® Virtually every school district in the United States has a merit 
pay plan. 

The trouble is, teachers are said to “merit” salary increases simply be- 
cause they survive another year in the classroom—not because they do a 
better job of teaching. 

Merit pay is a dirty word to most schoolmen. To administrators and 
board members, it means extra staff work—with larger budgets for sal- 
aries and administration. To teachers, merit pay seems a divisive instru- 
ment that sets colleague against colleague in a mad scramble for a little 
extra cash. To the Fedend escaken Association—leading the fight 2 HOW DID YOU 








against merit pay—the whole idea suffers from a lack of objective means PREPARE YOUR 
of evaluating teacher performance. PLAN AND bach 
Nevertheless, there is evidence that merit pay plans can work if they 4 
are properly conceived, planned and executed. At a recent seminar INTRODUCE IT? 
sponsored by the management consulting firm of Barrington & Co., Inc., 
superintendents and school board members outlined four steps basic to a ith 
merit plan’s success. These four steps are: 
1. Definite goals and objectives must be established before any ac- 
tion is taken. A district must answer the question, “What is it we are try- 








ing to do with merit pay?” " 
2. A district must expect to study merit, work out its own plan and Os 
introduce it carefully and slowly. ffec 
3. The plan itself must be realistic and acceptable to all factions, Dm 


without acquiring the nasty connotation of “compromise.” It must be 
founded on a sound and adequate basic salary schedule. 

4. Continuing study, revaluation and changes must be undertaken. 

Are these steps really the hinges of success and failure? To find out, 
@ SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editor asked three experienced superintend- 
ents to relate their merit plans to the steps. One of these plans was suc- 
cessful; one worked for a few years, then failed; the third plan never really 
got off the ground. Here’s how each of the plans was developed and in- 
stituted—and why each did or did not function properly: 
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John B. GEISSINGER 








ow superintendent in Tenafly, 
J, Dr. Geissinger was super- 
endent in Somerville from 


952 to 1958. 


ur school board set the ob- 
ctives of the Somerville merit 
ay plan. The aim was to “en- 
burage improved teaching 
erformance and bring about 
ever increasing quality of 
ucation.”” The intention was 
pt to increase or decrease sal- 
ies, because we already had 
adequate and competitive 
lay program. There was a 
nere desire by the school 
ard to reward outstanding 
achers with slightly larger in- 
ements. 















Edward K. CHACE 





Mr. Chace, now superintendent 
in Moorestown, N.J., was in 
Scituate until October, 1959. 


Improvement of instruction 
was our primary objective. 
Everyone involved felt this 
had to be. Secondarily, there 
was a hope that our plan 
would raise salaries, too. Com- 
pared to neighboring districts, 
our teaching wages were not 
the highest in the area. 


Summit, Nu. 


Roberts vS. REED 





Mr. Reed has been superinten- 
dent in Summit since 1947. He is 
retiring this month. 


Our objectives were three-fold. 
First, we hoped to obtain, and 
retain, better teachers. Sec- 
ond, we were looking for a 
way to improve teacher per- 
formance. Third, we wanted 
to reward those teachers who 
were doing an outstanding 
job. 





he school board studied, de- 
loped and instituted our 
lan within a few months. A 
lan was proposed in the 
ring and the board had it 
ady for the opening of school 
¢ following September. Since 
number of the board mem- 
‘ts already had experience 
ith merit rating in industry, 
ey had no difficulty in set- 
ng up a plan which they con- 
dered functional. There was 
ttle chance to consult with 
Ose persons whom the plan 
fected, and those who were 
) make it work. 
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We allotted a full year to 
studying our plan and devel- 
oping a good appraisal instru- 
ment. It was carefully intro- 
duced to everyone. Then, we 
decided to put the plan “on 
trial” for three years. Every- 
one had the understanding that 
if the plan did not work, it 
would be dropped. 





We needed three years to get 
our plan into shape because 
there was a lot of back-track- 
ing, reappraisal and disagree- 
ment. In the beginning, we 
formed a small teachers’ com- 
mittee as part of our planning 
group. These teachers were in- 
formed of every step as the 
plan evolved and, in some in- 
stances, they actually made 
suggestions for improvement. 
As the plan became more 
complex, the committee was 
enlarged. After three years, by 
the time we had a presentable 
plan, about one-third of our 
district’s teachers had a work- 
ing knowledge of merit pay. 
Through them, we got facts on 
merit to all our teachers. 
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WE ASKED: 


WHAT WAS 
YOUR 
PLAN ? 


HOW WAS 
YOUR PLAN 
MODIFIED ? 


HOW WAS 
IT RECEIVED ? 


AND THE 
RESULTS ? 





Somerville, N.J. 


John B. GEISSINGER 


We had a supermaximum clause which award- 
ed superior teachers on the last step of the 
basic salary guide a $150 increase. To get this 
money, teachers had to be rated “superior” for 
the year, and for one of two preceding years. 
Teachers were evaluated by the administration 
and supervisory staffs, whose ratings were 
based almost entirely on classroom observa- 
tion. Teachers who had not reached the max- 
imum were given $200 automatic increments. 


After two years, our plan was revised so that 
teachers judged “superior” were awarded $400, 
teachers judged “good” were given $300, teachers 
judged “fair” were given $200, and teachers 
judged “poor” were given nothing other than their 
basic salaries. There were no automatic increments 
under the revised plan. At the same time, a new 
salary guide was instituted. Under this, teachers 
who had reached the maximum, and who were 
“superior,” could be awarded any additional 
amount at the discretion of the school board and 
the superintendent. The plan was now palatable 
to several levels of teaching performance. 


Because of the haste with which it was introduced, 
there was a lot of suspicion and resentment on the 
part of the administration and faculty. Our plan 
was opposed right from the beginning. Some teach- 
ers felt the plan emphasized individual perform- 
ance at the expense of cooperative teamwork, par- 
ticularly after it was revised. Teachers’ morale was 
very definitely lowered. Then, too, since the ad- 
ministration was not favorably disposed toward 
the plan, it suffered from lack of leadership. 


This plan was doomed at the outset. Our board 
was so hasty that too little time and study were 
devoted to the plan. This was a very decided mis- 
take. I think our evaluative instrument was much 
too long and cumbersome. It was later shortened 
to a single page, but the entire evaluative process 
required too much time to give it the attention it 
required. Merit pay never worked successfully in 
Somerville, and was discontinued in 1957. 
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Scituate, Mass. 








Edward K. CHACE 





Our plan was based on a point system. Teach- 
1 ers were awarded $300, $200 or $100 above 
their normal annual increments ($200) depend- 
ing on their scores on the evaluative criteria. 
An average teacher was given only the $200 
increment. There was also a clause which with- 
held normal increments if teachers scored be- 
} low a given point. Every teacher was evaluated 
every year by his principal, whose judgment was 
primarily based on classroom observation. But 
the teacher completed a self-evaluation first. 


In the third year, our plan was modified to include 
a “4% clause.” Teachers at maximum who were 
judged “outstanding” were given a 4% salary in- 
crease once every three years. This was, frankly, 
an economy move, but it made the annual incre- 
ment too low for teachers at maximum. They be- 
came doubtful about undergoing evaluation for a 
salary raise of less than 2%. 


There was no strong objection at first, but later too 
many teachers began to reach the maximum. Be- 
cause this plan represented an attempt to raise 
salaries, perhaps we gave more merit increases than 
we should have. Our teachers weren’t happy with 
merit. Our principals also objected. They did all 
h of the actual evaluating; annual evaluation of as 
many as 25 teachers was time consuming. Other 
responsibilities were often shunted aside because 
of this. 


} Merit pay was a success in Scituate for the first two 
years it was on trial. Salaries were increased and 
morale was improved, but then came the 4% 
clause. There was also a change in the administra- 
tion at the end of the third year. One of the prin- 
cipals who did not favor merit became acting su- 
perintendent. Since the plan had not improved in- 
Struction, our primary objective, the staff recom- 
mended that it be dropped after its trial period. 
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Summit, N.J. 


Roberts vS. REED 


Under our plan, the superintendent, the princi- 
pal of the building, and department heads rate 
each of our teachers every year. Our plan is 
based on a point rating scale and utilizes a 
complex “position analysis” which defines the 
teacher’s duties and responsibilities. The judg- 
ment is, how well are these responsibilities be- 
ing met? Teachers judged meritorious are given 
salary increments double that of the usual an- 
nual raise. 





We have made no radical changes, but minor ones 
are made as the need arises. The plan itself is ex- 
amined annually by the persons who do the evalu- 
ating, by the teachers’ association, and by the man- 
agement consulting firm which helped us develop 
and implement the system. 





There was universal acceptance of our plan. When 
there was an occasional objection, the person was 
given a chance to explain. We did some explain- 
ing, too. If the objection was valid, we investi- 
gated. Teachers felt they were being treated fairly 
and honestly. 





Our plan has been successful in every respect. All 
of our objectives have been reached. If there was 
one key factor in our success, it was developing an 
evaluative instrument which eliminates judgments 
based on highly subjective observation. I don’t 
care how good a merit plan is—it isn’t going to 
work unless teachers have confidence in their 
evaluators. End 





















How to double or triple 


Do you need more time to get things done? A way to get more time 


is to accelerate your reading speed. It takes no special talent to do it— 


just practice and willingness to break inefficient reading habits. In this 


three-part series, you can learn to cut your reading time in half. This 
is the second of the three “lessons.” 


PART 2 OF A 3 PART SERIES 


= = ® Through skilled reading 
habits you can dispense with your 
“must reading” in half the time it 
now takes you. 

In the first article of this series, we 
discussed a technique for faster 
reading cailed “phrase reading.” In 
order to acquire this habit you must 
develop an awareness of phrases. 
This can be done consciously at first 
by circling phrases in pencil and 
then by re-reading the article phrase 
by phrase rather than word by word. 
Gradually you will develop the abil- 
ity to see phrases unconsciously. 

Beginning readers, and most un- 
trained readers, depend on saying 
and hearing the words, as well as 
seeing them. But, while you can see 
and comprehend several words at 
once, you can say or hear only one 
word at a time. 

There are various techniques to 
help your comprehension and con- 
centration which will be discussed 
at length in this and future articles. 
It should be stressed, however, that 
many people are very hesitant to use 
speed reading techniques for fear 
they are dropping in comprehension. 
This is not true! To be sure, at first 
perhaps you will be thinking so 


much about the technique itself that 
your comprehension will drop. 

Like learning to play the piano. 
First, you concentrate on placement 
of fingers on the keys and the re- 
sulting melody will be static, uneven 
and quite far from __ perfection. 
Chances are you hardly hear the 
melody because it is necessary to 
concentrate fully on the new physi- 
cal techniques. Once you become 
unconscious of the new movements, 
then it is possible to concentrate en- 
tirely upon interpretation rather 
than on individual notes. 

This same method applies to 
reading, though the skills described 
do not require nearly as long a time 
to acquire. Push yourself to read 
rapidly by phrases until it seems 
that you are fairly skimming the 
page. Many administrators, being 
taught to read in this way, have a 
great deal of trouble in overcoming 
the fear of missing something, espe- 
cially those who are in positions 
which require careful reading. 


Self pacing 


Adjust your pace to the purpose. 
An automobile has several gears for 
several purposes: low for power hill 
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cimbing, driving on slippery ground 
and rough places; high for ordinary 
roads; overdrive for speed. You can 
adjust your reading gear in the same 
way, according to your purpose in 
reading and the difficulty of the ma- 
terial. After pre-reading, determine 
which reading rate to use. 

Low gear (painstaking, thorough 
rading): Important and difficult 
new concepts in your field. Reading 
material you need, the terminology 
of which is strange to you. 

High gear (normally fast read- 
ing): Fairly routine articles in your 
own area of knowledge. Non-techni- 
cal but important topical material. 
Departments in SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT (slowing into low when an 
item is particularly important to 
you). 

Overdrive (skipping, skimming) : 
Reviewing material already familiar 
to you. Searching for a particular 
fact in otherwise irrelevant mate- 
tial. Fast glimpse of main ideas in 
an article. 

As you develop a smooth rhythm 
of phrase reading then also practice 
shifting gears, reading fast or slow 
depending on the material. Learn to 
adjust rapidly to the nature of read- 
ing material before you. It will give 
you a greater feeling of control and 
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the resulting efficiency will allow 
you to do all work with greater 
confidence. 


Review 


By now you are probably using 
the phrase reading and columnar 
reading techniques described in the 
first “lesson” in this series. If you 
are still having trouble, it may be 
due to one of two things: 


™ You are looking directly at the 
line rather than at the space above 
it. By looking above an object rather 
than directly at it, your span of vi- 
sion is greater. Keep your eyes fo- 
cused slightly above the line of print 
and it will be easier for you to see 
larger phrase groups. 


® Possibly you are still afraid of 
losing comprehension and hesitate to 
try phrase reading. This factor 
alone holds back the largest number 
of schoolmen who try to learn to 
read faster. The responsibility of 
their position causes men in school 
management posts to read slowly 
and carefully; therefore they are 
more reluctant than others to in- 
crease their reading pace. 

For this reason, it is sometimes 
easier to practice with fiction mate- 
rial that is of no real value to you. 





WORKSHOP 
FOR SCHOOL 
MANAGERS 





Race across the line with only two 
or three eye fixations per line until 
you grasp phrase reading thorough- 
ly. Gradually carry this same tech- 
nique over to nonfiction material 
that is not of too great importance 
to your work and finally, as your 
confidence increases, apply it to all 
your school reading. Contrary to 
average opinion, your comprehen- 
sion will increase with speed. 


How to pre-read 


Can you read your morning news- 
paper while downing your coffee? 

Can you extract pertinent infor- 
mation from magazines and other 
material without plodding through 
all of the parts that do not relate to 
you or school problems? 

Do you feel that you are on top of 
your correspondence, reports and 
other reading—rather than snowed 
under? 

If you can answer yes to these 
questions, it means you are now us- 
ing the technique of pre-reading. 

If not, here is how to develop and 
perfect the pre-reading technique. 

Pre-reading is a timesaving pre- 
liminary survey of any article, re- 
port or other piece of nonfiction. It 
is a particularly important first step 
in reading complicated and difficult 
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material. By applying this method, 
you can determine if the material 
simply repeats what you already 
know. Or it will tell you if it is too 
advanced, if you must get a better 
background in the subject before 
you tackle the article. 

Your pre-reading may indicate 
that the answers to certain of your 
questions can be found in the arti- 
cle, or that a few new and interesting 
points are raised in an otherwise 
elementary discussion. Under such 
circumstances, you will save time by 
skimming back through to the points 
of interest. (More about skimming 
later on.) If a pre-reading indicates 
that the article deserves a thorough 
reading, then you also have saved 
time by your advanced sampling of 
the author’s style, your foreknowl- 
edge of the major points to be cov- 
ered and the conclusions to be 
drawn at first reading. 

The following techniques may 
seem elementary. However, a trial 
application will convince you of 
time saved and comprehension 
gained. 


1. Look first at the title, author 
and date. 


2. Read rapidly the first two or 
three paragraphs which almost al- 
ways introduce the subject in a gen- 
eral way. 

3. Begin reading only the first 
sentence of each paragraph in the 
main body of the discussion. The 
topic sentence usually expresses the 





A 64-page do-it-yourself 
book, which tells you the how, 
what and why of reading im- 
provement with self gauge to 
determine your reading rate, 
is available for $2 from De- 
velopmental Research Institute 
(an affiliate of The Reading 
Laboratory, Inc.), Order Dept., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N.Y. | 











main idea to be found in the para- 
graph. 


4. Examine pictures, __ tables, 
graphs, charts and drawings which 
often reveal more at a glance than 
many pages of print. Note all the 
subheads and bold faced or italicized 
type which indicate important steps 
in the discussion. 


5. As you read the end of the ar- 
ticle or report, the first sentences of 
the paragraphs will tell when the au- 
thor is beginning to sum up his dis- 
cussion. Read these summarizing 
paragraphs thoroughly but rapidly. 

Many publications clearly define 
these steps for you by using bold- 
faced type, italics or concise sub- 
heads. 

The title tells you what the arti- 
cle is about (oftentimes a title can 
be misleading) and the brief drop 
tells you concisely what you can ex- 
pect to learn from reading the arti- 
cle. 

At this point you are able to de- 
termine how you will approach the 
material. A swift pre-reading will 
complete the analysis. The editors 
have provided subheads, summary 
lines and ample illustrations enabling 
you to get a complete impression of 
the entire article in a matter of sec- 
onds. 

Parts of newspapers, such as edi- 
torials and book and theatre re- 
views, may be pre-read as you pre- 
read articles. News stories, however, 
contain all of the main points in the 
first few paragraphs. Pre-read a 
news story by reading the first para- 
graph thoroughly and skimming the 
second and third paragraphs rap- 
idly. 

Skimming is not rapid reading; it 
is a substitute for reading. Pre-read- 
ing will tell you if an article, book, 
etc. should be skipped, skimmed or 
read thoroughly. Skimming is em- 
ployed when pre-reading reveals 
that you need further understanding 
of the material. Beyond skimming 
lies thorough reading if you need 
complete understanding of a piece 
of writing. 

When you skim, you may be 
looking for a definite fact or the an- 
swer to a specific question. On the 
other hand, you may wish to grasp 
quickly the main ideas and signifi- 


cant details of a selection. Each 
purpose calls for a separate meth- 
od: 


Skimming for a fact: Let your eyes 
travel down the page without actu- 
ally reading, stopping only twice on 
each line of print. The easiest way 
to do this is to place a pencil down 
the center of a column from top to 
bottom. Let your eyes make two 
fixations per line of print, one on 
each side of the pencil. As you go om 
to a new column, repeat the proce 
ess. Keep in mind exactly what iti 
you are looking for. As you become 
proficient in this technique you will 
notice that the number, name 9 
phrase you want seems to stand ow 
on the page. 




































Skimming for main ideas: Read thé 
first sentences of each paragraph 
and let your eyes swing down t 
remaining portion of each para 
graph. Names, dates and numbe 
will catch your eye to fill in one o 
two details. You will skim princi 
pally for main ideas when: 
@ Pre-reading indicates a need fo 
further perusal. 
@ You are too pressed for time 
read thoroughly. 
® You encounter familiar materia 
which is too important for your pur 
poses to skip. c 
The decision to skip an entire artt 
cle, chapter or book is based upon 
pre-reading. The decision to ski 
portions is a result of skimming 
Material should be skipped whe 
pre-reading or skimming indicate 
that: 
@ You are learning nothing new. 
@ The material is irrelevant to yout 
purposes. 
@ The material is so highly speciak 
ized, it demands a proper back 
ground to be fully comprehended. I 
this case you should most likely e 
list the aid of other sources before 
tackling the material at hand. | 
Few people use these skills wé 
because few people know how @ 
skip or skim without risk or fear Of 
missing material that they need to 
understand. The person who knows 
how and when to skip and skim will 
save himself many hours of laborious 
reading and will obtain a profitable 
return on his time investment. End 
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A new way to 
plot your bus routes 
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A bird’s eye view of this two-school district helped establish student eligibility for 
school bus service. Pupils living outside the lines (color) are eligible because 
they’re more than 1.5 miles from school along normally traveled streets. 
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= @ & In our district, a student 
who lives more than 1.5 miles from 
school—according to a customar- 
ily traveled route—is eligible for 
school bus service. A student liv- 
ing closer than 1.5 miles is not 
eligible. 

This used to be the source of 
one of our greatest headaches. 

Each year we made out new 
school bus routes and decided 
which students qualified for trans- 
portation and which didn’t. Inevi- 
tably, “borderline” parents, whose 
children were not on_ buses, 
charged the district with every- 
thing from “incompetence” to be- 
ing “unfair.” 

During the course of such argu- 
ments, someone usually muttered 
something about crows flying. The 
only way we could dispute a par- 
ent’s complaint was to drive a car 
from the school to the home and 
measure the distance. This, at 
least, got the parent out of our 
offices and back into his living 
room. 

Recently, we solved our problem 
by retaining a local firm to take 
aerial photographs of the school 
district and its environs. Now, we 
measure off the 1.5 miles on an 
aerial grid. Parents complaining 
about proximity get a graphic 
demonstration of why they don’t 


qualify. Arguments have been re- 
duced to zero. 

Here’s what led us to use the 
aerial map, and how we employ it: 

We have 13 buses in our dis- 
trict. From time to time a commit- 
tee would plot out routes. The 1.5 
mile distance for eligibility was 
determined by drawing an arc on a 
city map, using the school as a 
fulcrum. Whenever questionable 
situations arose, someone would 
drive a car over the distance. This 
was time consuming and bother- 
some each semester. 

When we found that the city, as 
well as state highway authorities, 
used aerial photos to solve similar 
bus routing problems, we decided 
to give it a try, too. From an air- 
plane, Chicago Aerial Survey, 
Inc. took photographs beyond the 
extremes of the district in every 
direction. The photos were over- 
laid into a single, wall-sized mo- 
saic. Houses showed up clearly. 
Streets were labeled. 

Then, the firm superimposed a 
one-tenth of a mile grid over the 
mosaic and measured the distance 
from the school to each grid along 
normally traveled streets. Thus, 
eligibility was established in each 
grid, block by block, street by 
street. Information was published 
in newspapers, bulletins to par- 


From bird to bus. After area was 
photographed, hundreds of views 
were overlaid and reduced to form 
a single mosaic of the whole district. 
Here, technicians are plotting a one- 
tenth mile grid on the mosaic. This 
grid helped establish eligibility for 
bus rides block by block. 


By EARLING W. ZAESKE 
Operations Manager, 

High School District Number 113, 
Highland Park, Ill. 


ents, and also in reference booklets. 
The total cost for the aerial sur- 


-vey came to about $3,000. 


Our district already had census 
information in a data processing 
system. The transportation infor- 
mation was also put on machine 
cards, and from this we were able 
to draw records on_ population 
density so we could plan econom- 
ical bus routes accurately. 

When school opened in Septem- 
ber, each student who thought he 
was eligible for bus service, but 
was not getting it, was asked to 
fill out a card listing his name and 
address. Clerks checked these 
cards against the mosaic and recti- 
fied any errors. 

Furthermore, the data process- 
ing cards—together with the aerial 
photograph—enabled us to select 
a site for a new school last year. 
The punch cards showed us the 
best general location, where popu- 
lation was heavy, and the photo- 
graph clearly showed us open 
areas, access roads, proximity to 
noisy industry, etc. 

And, as a bonus, we have sold 
copies of the map to three com- 
munities and several elementary 
school districts within our high 
school district. Our outlay for the 
entire project has been reduced to 
less than $600. End 
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‘My teachers are more capable than I of judging a candidate’s 
ability to teach, says this superintendent. That’s one reason 
why his staff interviews prospects. Here’s how it’s done, 


How to 


hiring 
teachers 


By DR. ROBERT FINLEY 


Superintendent 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


= = gs All too often, when a su- 
perintendent looks around for quali- 
fied teachers, he has little to guide 
him when he gets down to making a 
final decision. 

That decision is usually based on 
the candidate’s college grades, a 
state certificate, and perhaps a brief 
report of the student-teacher train- 
ing period. A personal interview 
helps, of course, but more often than 
not the final choice is either a hunch, 
a hope or a guess. 


In my district, much of the spec- . 


ulation is eliminated when we hire 
teachers. Each prospect is inter- 
viewed by members of my present 
teaching staff, and they make recom- 
mendations to me and to the school 
board. 

There are several reasons for this. 
First, I regard my teachers as being 
more capable than I of judging a 
candidate’s ability to teach, and his 
knowledge of subject matter. 

Second, they know that if they 
don’t pick the right person, his pro- 
fessional deficiencies and academic 
shortcomings will have to be made 
up by themselves. 

Finally, I have a major concern 
for the personal relations among my 
teachers. If I were to pick a prospect 
myself, without consulting the fac- 
ulty, he might not get along too well 
with others. But when my teachers 
recommend the hiring of a prospect, 
they always choose a person they 
like socially as well as profession- 
ally. 

Almost without exception, there- 
fore, our newly hired teachers have 
the personal traits and characteris- 
tics, and the professional compe- 
tency, to complement our experi- 
enced teachers. 

Here, step by step, is how we 


screen, interview, recommend and 
hire a prospect: 


Screening 


The first step, one of the most dif 
ficult, is estimating how many va 
cancies must be filled. Several 
months before the screening process, 
all of our staff members are inter 
viewed to see who will be retiring, 
moving out of the district, or leaving 
the teaching staff for other reasons, 
I also project our enrollment, then 
determine how many teachers will 
be needed for the following year, 

Suppose I anticipate a need for 
three teachers. I review the applica- 
tions I’ve received and write letters 
or make telephone calls to arrange 
personal interviews for about a 
dozen. At each interview, I deter- 
mine only if the candidate is profes- 
sionally qualified and acceptable to 
me personally. Then, I ask him to 
meet with our teachers. I tell the 
candidate that these teachers will 
decide whether or not they would 
like to have him on our staff. 


Interviewing 


Those teachers who would be 
working with the candidate inter- 
view him either immediately after 
the screening, or on some other con- 
venient date. All interviewing is 
done during school hours. Our teach- 
ers substitute for each other so that 
everyone concerned has a chance to 
meet the candidate, and so that each 
candidate can get into classrooms to 
see our methods. We also arrange 
group meetings during lunch and 
after school. 

If we are hiring a fourth-grade 
teacher, for example, every elemen- 
tary teacher in the school where he 
would work has a chance to inter- 
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what do food administrators say about NOR-LAKE refrigeration products? 
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"NOR-LAKE.... is very satisfactory!” 


... says Mr. Al Trudeau, ‘We have used Nor-LakE refrigeration products in our 
Director of School Cafeterias, Public St. Paul School System for some time. 

School System, St. Paul, Minnesota. “Our Washington High School, for example, uses 
several Nor-LAKE units—a walk-in cooler, a 45 cu. ft. 
freezer, and one milk cooler. 

‘‘Nor-LAKE products are selected for use in our school 
systems cafeteria operations because they meet our 
quality standards. In terms of utility, appearance, and 
service, NoR-LAKE equipment is very satisfactory.” 


NOR-LAKE’S ‘‘FINE-LINE”’ 
IS A FULL LINE 
NOR-LAKE, /nc. 


® freezers @ ice cube makers Second & Elm, Hudson, Wisconsin, Dept. 604 Ab 


For FREE illustrated information on Nor-Lake’s full Fine-Line, 
write today. 

®@ walk-ins @ milk coolers Please rush FREE illustrated information on [_] Freezers 

(_] Refrigerators (_] Walk-in Coolers 


@ refrigerators @ bottle coolers 














@ biological e freezer-refrigerator 
refrigerators combinations Other 
e bottle dispensers NAME 
ALL MODELS AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, ADDRESS 
IN STAINLESS STEEL IF DESIRED. CITY STATE 
(Circle number 730 for more information) 
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SUPER service’ 


mniverdany 


1911 - 1961 


YEARS OF 
PROGRESS IN THE 


SUCTION CLEANER INDUSTRY 





@ The outstanding improvements in heavy duty suction 
cleaners during the past 50 years appeared first in Super 
Suction machines. 


The first heavy duty suction cleaner ever built was manu- 
factured by this company. 


Countless Super Suction Cleaners 10—20—30 years old are 
still giving satisfactory service. 


Super owners almost always buy more Supers as their 
need expands. 


Today, Super offers precision-built cleaners in models to 
meet every large and small area cleaning task in public 
buildings, schools, institutions, stores, churches, theatres, 
factories—wherever a powerful machine for wet and dry 
pickup and blowing is required. 


Today’s Super—with its exclusive special motor—entirely 
built in our own shops—is demonstrably the most advanced. 


@ Responsible distributors all over America and in overseas 
countries will gladly show you. 


@ Write for catalogs, data. Tell us your requirements and we 
will recommend a Super unit for that job. 


SOOSSSOSHSSSSSSSSSHSHHHHSSHSHSSHSHHSHSHSSHSHSHHSHSHHSHSSSSHSSHSSSSHSSHOSHOSETSSES 







SUPER, SUPER») 
SUCTION | SERVICE 


POWER SUCTION CLEANERS FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
SINCE ‘1911 - THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES 





THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 1959 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 
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view him. In our high school, if we 
were looking for a biology teacher, 
we would arrange to have the whole 
science department interview candi- 
dates. 

All of these teacher interviews are 
informal—as friendly as the teach- 
ers can make them while still main- 
taining a reasonable degree of re- 
sponsibility. Our teachers know that 
the candidate has already passed 
a screening and is professionally ac- 
ceptable to me, the principal and, 
presumably, the school board. What 
the teachers determine is: Will this 
person contribute to good staff rela- 
tions, or will he be a disturbing in- 
fluence? Does he know his subject? 

One of our techniques is to turna 
candidate loose for an hour or two 
and tell him to go anywhere in the 
building or district he likes; to ask 
any question he wants. Our person- 
nel is asked to be courteous and 
helpful and answer any questions, 

If the candidate desires a guide on 
this tour, he gets one. If not, we give 
him a card of introduction which 
says: “Please show this person every 
courtesy. He is being considered fora 
position on our faculty.” 

I never ask for recommendations 
from more than one or two persons 
at once. I feel that I get honest opin- 
ions from individuals who might not 
speak up in a group situation. 

The recommendation is made to 
the principal and/or myself. Our de- 
cision, then, is based largely upon 
this comment. If it happens to be a 
negative recommendation and deci- 
sion, we tell the prospect why. 

One of the benefits of hiring our 
staff in this manner is that we often 
find the administrative talent we 
need on our teaching staff. For ex- 
ample, if we are trying to fill a posi- 
tion above the salary level of teach- 
ers, such as a principal, our teachers 
might recommend a person from 
among themselves. If the nominee 
meets the professional standards we 
require, he’s accepted. 

Some superintendents might ob- 
ject to this method of hiring teachers 
because they think they would lose 
control and responsibility for their 
district. I don’t see it that way. Ini- 
tially, all candidates must prove 
themselves to me. And, after the 
teachers have their chance to see the 
candidate, I must make the final de- 
cision. The authority is still mine, 
but I’m getting real help in exercis- 
ing it. End 
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rest room vendors 
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KOTEX. ie feminine napkins 
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More than just a convenience, handy, coin-operated 
vendors make Kotex feminine napkins readily 
available at all times. They provide a needed and 
appreciated service for students and teachers. 
Vendors are available without charge. 
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Kotex is Confidence. When you offer new Kotex 
napkins, you provide the feminine protection 

often most girls prefer. That's because every tapered 

| we Vending machines for Kotex belts Kotex napkin now has a new softer covering, 

r @X- are also available at a nominal cost. pleated ends for a smoother fit and the Kimlon 
posi- center for longer-lasting protection. 

>ach- 
chers 
oa RK KK KK EK EK AK KK EK EK KK KK KK KK KKK CLIP AND MAIL KF XKKKBKF 
Is we | Kotex products sponsor free, a complete program on men- 
strual education for both elementary and high schools. 





. Our 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

-ob- |; . Department Number SM-61, Neenah, Wisconsin 
he Story of Menstruation—a delightful 10-minute, 16-mm. 

shers | Wait Disney sound and color film which gives a warm, 
lose | natural explanation of just what happens during menstrua- 
their | tion and why. 

_ Ini- 
yrove 
- the 
e the Very Personally Yours—a more detailed booklet written 
| dae especially for the teenager, newly revised. 


Please send me complete details and ordering information on 
the Kotex Educational Program 


[-] Please send information on the vending machine service for 
Kotex feminine napkins. 


written and illustrated for girls 9 to 12. NAME 





ORGANIZATION TITLE 





nine, | structional Aids—Physiology Chart, Teaching Guide, 


ADDRESS 
>rcis- Mother-Daughter Program and Product Demonstration Kit. 





' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

You're A Young Lady Now—bright new edition! Especially 7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 


End } K0TEX ang KIMLON are trademarks of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION CITY. ZONE STATE 
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How to reduce absences of 


student auto-owners 


In Texarkana, Ark., students often drove off the school grounds dur- 
ing lunch, missing afternoon classes. Registration of cars and a 
parking patrol have eliminated “cuts.” Here’s how. 


By K. B. DAVIS, Principal, Senior High School, Texarkana, Ark. 


= = @ Student automobiles in 
our school might have caused an 
attendance nightmare if we hadn't 
found a way to control their use 
during school hours. 

Almost 200 high school students 
own cars and drive them to school 
regularly. This is about 25% of our 
enrollment. 

Because most of our drivers obey 
the regulations, we weren’t overly 
concerned with the traffic problem, 
but we were faced with an absentee 
problem (particularly in the after- 
noon classes) and a consequent 
drop in grades. It seems that many 
of our students went for “a drive” 
during their lunch breaks, returning 
to their afternoon classes late—and 
sometimes not at all. 

Last year we made a study of 
student auto-owners. We found that 
in a significant number of cases, 
their attendance was erratic and 
they were among our poorest pu- 
pils. Good students who acquired 
cars often suffered a drop in grades, 
too. : 

We therefore thought it necessary 
to restrict the use of students’ auto- 


68 


mobiles during the school day. 
Here’s how it was done: 


The rules 


Every student who drives his own 
car to school is required to register 
it with our clerks. The mimeo- 
graphed registration form (see box 
page 72) contains a short message 
on safety and the student is pledged 
to abide by the regulations or for- 
feit his right to drive to school. A 
description of the car and parental 
and student signatures are required 
on the form. There is no registra- 
tion fee. 

When the form is returned to the 





TEXARKANA RAZORBACK 
STUDENT 














school office, we issue a numbered 
parking sticker to be displayed on 
the windshield, and file the form. 
(It is indexed by name and serial 
number.) Only a student with the 
sticker can park in the school lot. 
And, since we have ample space, 
we do not allow student parking on 
neighboring streets. 

Once a student parks his car in 
the morning, he is not permitted to 
sit in or drive the car until he leaves 
school in the afternoon. He may 
leave school during the lunch period 
but cannot drive his car. 


Introducing the rules 


Thorough groundwork before an- 
nouncing the regulations, and tim- 
ing the announcements were largely 
responsible for our success. 

Before school opened, I present- 
ed the traffic and absentee prob 
lems in meetings of the PTA, the 
school board, and other community 
gatherings. We agreed on these reg- 
ulations as a solution. A few days 
before classes began, a brief ex 
planation of the rules was included 

continued on page 72 
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for 

all 

that’s 
new, 
reliable, 
and 
desirable 
in school 
audio 


equipment. 


There is nothing just 

like Newcomb. Why? Years of 
specialization. Newcomb 

has specialized in building 
equipment to school system 
standards and requirements 
since 1937. Learning to 
balance the essential with the 
desirable. Learning to avoid 
the ephemeral. Learning 

to build for long, trouble-free 
service... to build-in easy 
serviceability with readily 
available American-made parts. 


“‘Newcomb”’ on a piece of 
audio equipment has come to 
mean the finest that can be 
found within its class. That is 
reputation. When you sense 












a reputation for integrity, make 
this a part of your appraisal. 


To insure a successful purchase 
always specify Newcomb. We 
will be more than happy to 
send you a complete description 
of any equipment shown 

on this page. 


NEWCOMB- 
AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. 
6824 Lexington Ave. 


aCOlLN A Lee\¢ me tom Or-LIDe 
Department M-6 
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ol that leaves noth- 
sired, the 12 watt 
| AV-10V has a 9” 


AM and FM table model class- 
room radios by Newcomb are 
made in many models. This is 
12 watt music room model AV- 
1203AM-FM. 3 speakers. 


Portable combination transcrip- 
tion player/public address sys- 
tems range from this 10 watt 
R-164V to 80 watt, 4-speaker 
models. 
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stereo tape 
bernetically 
comb SM-3 


Easiest to operate reel-to-reel 


310-4 (4 track). 













Acra-Set is the precision-made 
tone arm lifter accessory by 
Newcomb. Twist knob to raise 
or lower. 100 division cueing 
scale with stop. 


Headphone Listening Center 
with jack strip for 8 pairs of 
phones is built into the versa- 
tile AV-164V-LC8 combination 
player/p.a. system. 


recorder is the cy- 
engineered New- 
10 (2 track), SM- 












p.a. system, 
1680 is endo 
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installations. 


80 watt stereophonic player/ 












Low cost is the Newcomb R12- 
C4, a remarkable combination 
of dependability, high perform- 
ance, low cost. Transformer 
powered. 


Newcomb Pronunciator, an 
audio-active language trainer, 
puts most essential accelerated 
learning elements into a port- 
able package. 
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More student comforin 
with trim, officiantl 


The Trane Kinetic Barrier 
System gives continuous, 
room-wide ventilation 


Every student in every part of the classroom has a 
“fresh air seat’’ all the time. Students are happier, 
more comfortable, more alert. 


The reason? The TRANE Unit Ventilator constantly 
delivers tempered air under pressure from room-wide 
wall outlets all day long. This is the TRANE exclusive 


Kinetic Barrier system that prevents chilling drafts 
from spilling down off the windows and over to the ” 
desks along the outside wall. Next, this barrier of! 
air moves to the ceiling where it mixes with room all 
and continues to circulate—evenly and gently—int 
every corner of the room. 


Ventilator system—or you may easily add it later}; 
It’s designed for easy addition of a remote source @ 
chilled water; no classroom remodeling is necessary." 


Versatility. TRANE Unit Ventilators provide just 
the type of system needed; hot water, steam, chi 
water or electric heating. Same space-saving cabiné 
used for all types. 


4 


= 
Simplitied maintenance. All maintenance can 
performed easily by school engineer. Panels, eas 
removed and handled by one man, provide access 
all working parts. Fans are easy to clean; filters e¢ 


ben 
to change. Fan and motor bearings are easy to lubrica 
























































ore classroom space 
rane Unit Ventilators 


New space-saving design new TRANE Unit Ventilator is only 1154”, for heating 


ni and ventilating, or for complete heeding -venliinaiad: 
1: ives you as much as 14 Sq. ft. air conditioning. This is 434” less than other units with 


more usable floor space complete air conditioning. In an average classroom 
you get approximately 14 sq. ft. of extra, usable and 
ith floor area running about $15 a square foot, this valuable floor space! 
a big savings! The new TRANE Unit Ventilator is 
% thinner than other makes of heating units— 
a thinner than other makes of heating-air condi- 





Helpful booklet — FREE. For your copy of “‘A Cli- 
mate for Learning,”’ contact your nearby TRANE Sales 
Office—or write to TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


Manufacturing engineers of air conditioning, heating, 
ventilating and heat transfer equipment 





(OR ag FEE ES ORR EAR RE EE | 


THE TRANE COMPANY. LA CROSSE, WIS. * SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON, PA. + CLARKSVILLE MFG. DiV.. 
CLARKSVILLE. TENN. * TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITED. TORONTO + 100 U. S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 






































The NEW wr 


® 
two 


PRE-FAB-LABS 


Listen-Respond Systems 


With or without record-review 
equipment, for foreign language 
practice, speech, drama and other 
subjects requiring oral recitation. 


Listen Only Systems 


For shorthand dictation practice, 
languages, music or any other sub- 
ject for which recorded study and 
supplementary materials are avail- 
able. 


Each system designed, fabri- 
cated and tested to fit your 1961- 
1962 room assignment plans. 


® Portable to use in more 
than one location 

= Semi-permanent _ class- 
room installation in a 
temporary location 

= Classroom - to - Labora- 
tory conversation, with 
or without student 
booths 


Simple Cousino CONSOLETTE in- 
structor control consoles now sup- 
plied with either the acoustic 
VOICE - FLECTOR or electronic 
AUDIO-MIRROR for audio-active 
exercises or recitations. 


For latest information on PRE- 
FAB-LABS for your school write 
or phone today. 


Cusine 


ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 
1941 FRANKLIN AVENUE 
TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Telephone 248-4287 
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AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION FORM 


Traffic around Senior High and all other school areas is of vital 
concern to the school. One careless moment could cost the life of a 
student. To promote safety and to insure proper handling of auto- 
mobiles and other motor vehicles, it is going to require the cooperative 
effort of students, parents, and the school. We feel that it would be 
proper for each student who drives an automobile to school and his 
parents to subscribe to the following pledge: 





I, 


Name of student 


advisable by the school. 





agree that | will handle the automobile | drive in a safe and courteous 
manner around this and any other school. | furthermore pledge io park 
my automobile promptly and properly upon arrival at school in the 
morning and at noon, and that | will not sit in a car while parked on 
or near campus. | furthermore agree that | will not make excessive 
noise by exhaust or wheels while in the parking lot or near any school 
campus. | declare that | have a valid unrestricted driver's license. 

If at any time | fail to abide by this pledge, | will forfeit the right 
to drive a motor vehicle to school, and expect other penalties deemed 


Date eeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeee @eeeeeereeereereeeerereereeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Signature of Student 
Signature of Father 
Signature of Mother 

Address of Student evcce COSC OCOSOSOHOHTOOOEH SESE See sees eeseeeeeeeeEeeSEEEEEe® 


Color of Ge ccccews eeoeececceseseseseeees 


License Number of Car ccccccccccenccccccoce ckegistration PO sieeuaseewelewwus 


, do hereby pledge and 


jones WOMNONO ONG. 6.0ccececcseasen 


ree 








in routine school announcements 
and local newspapers. On the first 
day of school, I made a brief state- 
ment over the public address sys- 
tem, setting forth the problem, the 
community demand for a solution, 
and the policy we established. Re- 
gistration forms were distributed 
and the policy was instituted im- 
mediately. 

It would be unrealistic to suggest 
that there was no opposition from 
the students, but the preponderance 
of community opinion has made the 
regulations relatively easy to en- 
force. 


Enforcement 


Our daily lunch period consists of 
two 30-minute periods. One teach- 
er, a popular coach and driver edu- 
cation instructor, is relieved from 
third period teaching duty. He eats 
“early lunch” during the first half of 
this period, then supervises the park- 
ing lot during the regular lunch 
periods (last half third period, first 
half fourth period). He also patrols 
the lot before and after school to 
encourage safe driving, and tours the 


neighborhood from time to time to 
insure that all student vehicles are 
parked in the school lot. 

First offenders of any of our reg- 
ulations, including reckless or dis- 
courteous driving on school grounds, 
are brought before me or _ the 
assistant principal for a conference. 
A second offender is suspended 
from school. I ask his parents in 
for a conference and explain the 
charge; reinstatement is contingent 
upon their attitude. Even if the stu- 
dent returns to classes, his driving 
privileges are suspended for a short 
period. 

This is as far as we’ve had to go. 
There have been no third-time of- 
fenders. 

These regulations have improved 
our attendance considerably. We 
conducted a 73-day study before 
and after the regulations, and found 
that though our enrollment was vit- 
tually the same, our absentees had 
dropped from 2,414 to 1,863. It is 
too early to measure the regulations’ 
effect on academic achievement, 
but there is evidence indicating 
some improvement. End 
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\. New «3 Programs for the 
| eVateavectexcus Brelerey ech ney ay 


by Lavelle Rosselot, Ph.D., 


in collaboration with Dr. Georges Matoré, 


general findings of the film - a 


effectiveness in teaching. Tapes for Language Laboratory —Tapes parallel! the 
Students had more than 30 per \ lessons in name and number and contain the complete text 
— 


cent better retention when f the fil ded for repetition drill. Each tape has 
they learned with the Film-and- Trent piste thsesay eps : TT ale : 


Tout enaieed. questions and answers and special drill exercises. Approxi- 


—_ = mately 30 hours of listening and drill. 
TEN rN 120 Filmed Lessons in Color—This does not mean that 
120 teaching days will be involved. Some lessons may 


spread over an entire week, depending on the teacher and 
class learning requirements. 


Student Text—An exact transcription of each lesson. 
Spaced appropriately to separate the voices of characters 
. +. a dialogue scenario. 


Teacher's Manual—Contains the text just as in the 
Student Text. Plus... teaching helps that include informa- 
tion on the geographic or historic significance of each 
location, lists of structures to stress in each lesson, gram- 
mar analysis, word review and drill exercises, questions 


and answers for class drill, and exact text of tape exercises - 


for language laboratory and hints on elaboration of the 
film action. 


Professor Rosselot, Dr. Matoré, Mme. Eristoff and Milan Herzog, ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
EBF Producer, during discussion session in reading room of the 4 

Sorbonne. Every foot of film and tape... every word of text material BRITANNICA 

was checked and rechecked by Dr. Matoré and his group. His FILMS INC. 

group of experts included phoneticists and specialists in syntax 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 
and stylistics in order to insure an accurate, modern teaching st CANABAA Encyclopnedie Britannica Filme, U8. 
course in French. 67 Kipling Avenue, S., Toronto 18, Ont. , : 
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A man like 


Eugene Youngblood 
can be your authority 


on school sanitation and 
maintenance problems 
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Youngblood brings West’s 78 years of 
school maintenance experience to New 
Orleans’ St. Frances Cabrini School. 


He is one of West Chemical’s 457 school experts 
who offer you free personalized technical servi ct 














— 
¢ - $ 
100% EFFECTIVE GERMICIDE-CLEANER. Young: 
blood tells Mrs. J. E. Hubert, Jr. of cafeteria staff 
how hospital-proved Wescodyne kills all testable dis. 
ease germs, provides continuing protection, 












i i 2 : : 0 ' 
SISTER M. BERTRAND, principal of St. Frances Cabrini School learns how KILLS GERMS AS IT CLEANS. Here, Youngbloolg 














Westroll cabinets (loaned free) cut paper towel costs up to 40%. Youngblood 
demonstrates how jam proof, tamper-proof, metered cabinets control waste — 
yet do not limit the use of towels. One roll equals four packs of fold towels. 


An expert like Eugene Youngblood can analyze your re- 
quirements, help you get more for your maintenance budget. 
He’s experienced at solving problems with an efficient West 
Maintenance Program. He works with your staff — gives free 
instruction, free supervision and free periodic follow-up. 


He can guarantee improved appearance and higher sanita- 


tion standards ... and show you how to reduce maintenance 
costs! For full information write your nearest West office 
or West Chemical Products, Inc., 42-16 West St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. In Canada, 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal. 





demonstrates how Wescodyne cleans and completely 
disinfects in one step. Wescodyne is as inexpensivt®; 
as it is effective. 


America’s foremost 
specialists wn | 
school sanitation 
and maintenance 
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@ @ It is pretty well established 
ow, that air conditioned schools can 
ost less than conventional ones—if 
ou build a box without windows, 
a bricked-in mausoleum,” as one 
uperintendent has called it. Result- 
nt savings in perimeter, foundations 
nd area more than offset the costs 
f installing the air conditioning. 
But suppose you want students to 
be able to look at the outside world? 
Does that mean you must give up 
it conditioning—or add a tremen- 
lous cost onto your structure? In 
icksburg, Mich., the answer was 
no,” 


The new East Prairie Junior High 
































hool has windows in every class-’ 


00m, is air conditioned and still 
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How to have air conditioning 


and windows, too 


cost 25% to 50% less than conven- 
tional schools in the neighboring 
area. Here’s how it was done. 


Functional design 


East Prairie is specifically de- 
signed for air conditioning. Class- 
rooms are on the outside perimeter 
of a “block” so students don’t get 
that cooped-up feeling. But the 
large activity centers, usually found 
in corners or wings of buildings, 
have been moved to the center of 
the structure where they can be 
housed without adding greatly to the 
perimeter of the building. These 
few rooms have no windows. 

There is as much glass as in con- 


- ventional classrooms; but, with air 






Schools can have air conditioning and windows—and still 
save on costs. Here’s how Vicksburg, Mich., achieved this 
ideal situation in its new junior high school. 


conditioning, fewer windows need 
to be operable. Overhangs on per- 
imeter areas subject to the sun’s 
heat, and specially treated window 
glass, help to reduce heat and glare. 


The system 


The air conditioning is laid out in| 
three zones, any one of which may 
be operated separately. A “chiller” 
cools boiler water to 45 degrees, 
and supplies it to each room at 55 
degrees (allowing a cooling loss in 
transit of 10 degrees). 

The same piping is used for heat- 
ing and cooling the building. A mas- 
ter switch controls the use of either 
chilled or hot water in the system. 
Manual valves in the boiler room 
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permit the cooling of any or all of 
the three zones, as desired. A sepa- 
rate system air conditions the of- 
fices when the rest of the school is 
not in use. 


Cool but not cold 


Many buildings are too well air 
conditioned for comfort. When the 
system is on fully, they are actually 


Compact school contains 12 classrooms oe Se. 
housing 480 students in the seventh and =) 5 re) 
eighth grades. All classrooms are built a 


around perimeter of building. Homemaking, 
library, special education rooms and offices 
(shaded area) are in windowless core. Only 
all-purpose and boiler rooms are not air 


conditioned. Unit ventilators cool all rooms. | 


cold. Schoolmen in Vicksburg, look- 
ing for ways to further reduce their 
costs, questioned why it is necessary 
to cool the school to its utmost ca- 
pacity. Why not simply cool it to a 
reasonable level? A temperature of 
75, they found, is just as comforta- 
ble as a level of 72 or less. 
Accordingly, the East Prairie 
school is air conditioned for average 
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All classrooms in the East Prairie 
school have large expanses of window 
area. By building around a central 
windowless core, architects were able 
to cut costs. 


days, not the very hottest. Says Su. 
perintendent William H. Taylor: 

“We included sufficient capacity 
to air condition all of the classrooms 
and the dining room and auditorium 
under normal conditions, and to air 
condition probably two-thirds of the 
classroom-study area under the hot 
test conditions we are apt to meet at 
any time. Beyond that we felt we 
could not justify the additional 
cost.” 

Under this system, the cost of 
operating the air conditioning is 
equivalent to winter heating ex 
penses and averages about the same 
—less than $1 per day per class 
reom in the most severe weather 
extremes. 

The air conditioning is turned on 
for the first and last months of 
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school as well as in summertime. 
The usual close, oppressive class- 
room feeling experienced in May, 
June, September, and sometimes Oc- 
tober, is missing. Since the school 
opened, Michigan has experienced 
several school days of uncomfortable 
heat and humidity. Only in Vicks- 
burgh’s air conditioned building did 
learning take place as usual. 

“Our first interest in air condi- 
tioning was aroused by our archi- 
tects (Trend Associates) about five 
years ago when we were making 
plans for an elementary school,” 
Taylor recalls. 

“When the subject was first 
brought up, it seemed like a radical 
departure. The board was at first 
aghast at the thought of it. The 
more we considered it, however, the 
more reasonable it seemed, and the 
more necessary it seemed. 

“As plans for the elementary 
school had made quite a bit of 
progress, board members decided 
that it might be better to wait until 
they built the junior high school 
two or three years later. They de- 
cided that if we were going to air 
condition just one building, it might 
be of more value to the community 
to have it there.” 

An air-cooled junior high school 
would be the site for all summer en- 
richment programs, and would be 
used also as a community center. 
Says Taylor, “The board decided 
that the planned location of the ju- 
nior high school would be more con- 
venient for the general use of the 
public and for summer school. 

“Accordingly, we wrote that into 
our plans and when we started ac- 
tual planning, we just assumed it 
would be air conditioned. By the 
time we started, the board had com- 
pletely accepted the idea and was 
ready to go ahead with it. We just 
questioned how, and what kind of 
air conditioning to use.” 

Another factor was well publi- 
cized. “Back when we built the ele- 
mentary school,” says Taylor, “I 
investigated the cost of air condi- 
tioning and found that it would not 
be very different. Actually, when we 
built this building, the total cost— 
heating, air conditioning and ven- 
tilating—was a little less per square 
foot than the cost of conventional 
heating in the preceding building.” 

Architect John A. Lattin expands 
on this point further. “The same 
mechanical contractor installed the 
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plumbing, heating and ventilating 
equipment in both buildings. The 
elementary school, with conven- 
tional heating and ventilating and no 
air conditioning, cost 16 cents more 
a square foot than did the junior 
high school.” 


What the public thinks 


Air conditioning does not neces- 
sarily cost the schools money, but it 
does sound expensive. “There was a 
little bit of criticism from the tax- 
payers at first,” Taylor remembers, 
“because, like most people who are 
uninformed, they had an idea that it 
was a tremendously expensive thing 
and that the school had spent quite a 
lot of money to acquire this. 

“But when they found out that 
the cost of the air conditioning in- 
stallation was very little different 
from installing normal heating 
equipment, it was a different mat- 
ter.” 

Says Taylor, “The people are so 
pleased that we were able to build 
as good a school as this for $12 a 
square foot, when they know that 
other districts are paying $15 to $18 
a square foot for buildings which 
they don’t consider any better, that 
they don’t spend much time criticiz- 
ing the air conditioning or any other 
special facilities in the building.” 

As an indication of community 
acceptance and support, the air con- 


ditioned school has become the focal 
point of civic pride and interest. * 
Rotarians and Masons meet there 
regularly in the warmer months. Be- 
sides the summer school program, it 
is the center for library workshops, 
curriculum planning clinics, teacher 
parleys and pre-school conferences. 

“We had our open house at a 
time when it was just getting warm 
enough to display the air condition- 
ing facilities. We turned them on 
and everybody was quite pleased 
with the response. We occupied the 
building for five weeks of summer 
school, and the students were so 
comfortable that they never realized 
what they had until we blew some- 
thing and things were laid up for a 
couple of days.” 

During summer school, Taylor re- 
calls, “we almost had to chase the 
students outdoors. They know that 
they are going to school in comfort, 
and they take a lot of pride in it. 

“We’re happy with the school,” 
he says, “because it has meant extra 
comfort for our students and faculty 
at a cost we could afford. And, in 
addition, it made a summer school 
—and summer workshop—both 
possible and effective. But if we had 
had to give up windows to get air 
conditioning, I would have been 
against the whole project. This way, 
we sort of feel like we have our cake 
and are eating it, too.” End 


Even core rooms, such as homemaking area shown here, are provided with 
some natural light. This is accomplished through the use of skylights, which 
can be opened. Administration was willing to forego windows in this area. 





ALL PHOTOS COURTESY AMERICAN AIR FILTER 














Shop teachers go back to school--that’s how Delt: 
helps you do more! Conducting workshop sessions in the care an 
maintenance of school shop equipment is practical teacher training 
It’s just part of Delta’s contribution to improved industrial art 
and vocational education programs. For assistance in solving youl 
shop problems call your Delta Industrial Distributor—he’s in the 
Yellow Pages under “Tools” or “Machinery.” 


DELTA INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 
Write for FREE list of practical teaching aids available to you: Rockwell sition ii amainiait tie @} 
Manufacturing Company, Delta Power Tool Division, 416F N. Lexington 


Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania ROCKWELL : 
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Has your district done an outstanding job in any aspect of public 
relations? Here’s your opportunity to gain national recognition and, 
at the same time, to share your ‘know-how’ with others. 


= m= «# Here is an invitation to bring any of your outstanding local pub- 
lic relations efforts to the attention of a national audience. 


These new awards, jointly sponsored by the School Board Publications 
Association at Rutgers University, and SCHOOL MANAGEMENT magazine, 
are open to any public school district. Awards will be made in five 
categories: 


. Outstanding School District Periodicals. 

. Outstanding New School Building Campaigns. 

. Outstanding Annual Reports On School Activities. 
. Outstanding Teacher Recruitment Brochures. 

. Outstanding Special Purpose Projects. 


The competition is easy to enter. Fill in the form on the next page and 
attach a copy of your entry. “Fancy” presentations are not necessary. 


You may submit one or more entries for your district. 


The examples of good public relations which you submit must have been 
released by your district during 1960 or 1961. Each entry must be mailed 
in a separate envelope. Please mark the envelope with the category for 
which it is intended. No entries can be returned. 

















Entry form 


Note: If you want to submit an entry for more blank. Simply provide the information indicated 
than one category, please use a separate entry below on a sheet of paper or your letterhead. 








Category for this entry: 


School district:. 





Address: 











City and state: 





Number of pupils in district: 


| Submitted by:. Title:. 








Please describe the objective of the project which you are entering on a separate piece of paper. 


Send to: School Board Publications Association, Rutgers—The State University, 46 College 
Avenue, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Entries must be postmarked by midnight, June 15, 1961. 








The categories 


1, Outstanding school district periodicals how it was distributed, who prepared it, its 
Criteria: Any regular externally circulated objectives, and any evidence you have of its 
periodical (newsletter, magazine, paper, etc.) effectiveness. 
] is eligible. At least three different issues must 
| be submitted. Tell who receives it, how fre- 4. Outstanding teacher recruitment brochures 
| quently it is published, your objectives in pre- Criteria: A printed piece (and any letters which 
| Paring it, who does the editing, and any evidence may have accompanied it) which was designed 
| you have of its effectiveness. to attract outstanding teacher candidates. Tell 
| why it was prepared, how it was distributed, who 
| 2. Outstanding new school building campaigns prepared it, and any evidence you have of its 
: effectiveness. 


Criteria: A printed piece sent by the school dis- 
trict to the public to explain the need for a pro- 


posed new school building program. The entry 5. Outstanding special purpose projects 





may be a single folder or brochure, or a whole Multiple entries can be made in this category. 
| “campaign.” Tell how it was distributed, who Criteria: Any printed piece designed to help 
prepared it, and any evidence you have of its solve a special communications problem. Here 
effectiveness. are a few examples of “special” projects: a 


school bond financial prospectus; an insert to 





! 

. accompany college entrance applications; a new 

! 3. Outstanding annual reports on school ac- sdebal diticdhan booklet; hy a report; a 

vanes . new teacher orientation folder; etc. Tell why 

Criteria: A printed piece sent to the public, or the piece was prepared, how it is or was used, 
to parents, to explain your district’s progress and who prepared it, and any evidence you have of 
activities during the preceding school year. Tell its effectiveness. 
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YOU CAN'T SEE 
WHEN YOU BUY FLOOR TREATMENTS you demand visible protection for your floors 
—mar-free beauty even under heavy traffic— underfoot safety — economical labor- 
saving maintenance. 
For over a half a century the invisible in- checkerboard container—for generations 
gredient—Hillyard experience—has cre- has protected users with the promise— 
ated highest performance standards. End- “You Know it's Right if it Comes in the 
less research in techniques of manufacture, Checkerboard Drum.” 
researching raw materials, finalizing for- The final step—service in the field. Over 
mulations, timely raw material buying in 170 Hillyard technically trained ‘Main- 
world markets, continual testing and pre- taineers” follow through to supervise 
cise laboratory controls guarantee you practical application, train your custo- 
uniform high quality products. dians in money saving maintenance pro- 
cedures, and consult with you on problem 
The first trademark registered drum de- floors. He’s “On Your Staff—Not Your 
sign in our industry—the blue and white Payroll.” 
You'll see the difference when you choose Hillyard 
On America’s most Successful floors the Difference is 
se iaieaass ®, 
Your Maintaineer is ready 
to serve 
a ” 
| On Your Staff, Not Your Fagrolt 
: HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-6 t 
L Without obligation, please have the I 
I Maintaineer show me why the best floor I 
treatments are also the least expensive. : 
| NAME l 
FIRM or : 
j INSTITUTION I 
| Appress I 
: | 
city 
! | 
STATE 
ini aten inthe atacand 
HILLYARD 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.- 
Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif, 
SINCE 1907 
— BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS /N PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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How Do You Judge Real Value 
In A Teaching Microscope? 


New microscopes represent a major investment for any school. As an administrator 
or board member, what factors should you consider before approving a purchase 
requisition? 

You must consider price. But it can’t be your sole criterion for value! Your school 
will buy microscopes perhaps once in a generation. A “bargain-priced” microscope 
may not have the quality it takes to give a full generation of dependable service. 
You must look beyond-price to performance, to the manufacturer and to his dealer. 


The new AO Spencer Sixty has all the factors that mean real value and economy. 
It is a 100% American achievement with revolutionary improvements that make 
it the most advanced, most effective teaching microscope available. Yet it is priced, 
model for model, with all but the lowest “bargain-priced” instruments. 

“AO Spencer” is a name famous for microscopes since 1847 .. . it’s your guarantee 
of unsurpassed quality. American Optical has provided continuous service through 
its sales representatives and authorized dealers for over 100 years. 

You owe it to your school to investigate this remarkable microscope. Compare it 
with all others ... then buy it with confidence. 


Write for 12 page brochure on new AO Spencer Sixty Teaching Microscopes. 


American & Optical 
COMPANY 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
(Circle number 701 for more information) 








Advisory committees 





continued from page 48 


more so than in any comparable 
situation—it’s probably the fault of 
the superintendent. He’s letting thé 
advisory committee go beyond itg 
realm of authority. There’s no ex 
cuse, no reason, for the committe 
to tell an instructor how to run hig 
class or his shop. Most districtg 
avoid this by having suggestiong 
passed via the vocational directog 
TRACY: My instructors are urged to 
attend meetings of their respectivg 
committees and the relations arg 
quite cordial, helpful and friendlyg 
Q. But what about the hiring and 
firing of instructors? Doesn’t a coms 
mittee make recommendations igj 
this area? Aren’t conflicts likely? 7 
TRACY: To a degree, yes. Here’s thé 
way we work it: If we are looking 
for an electronics instructor, oum 
electronics craft committee and thé 
vocational director will interview 
all candidates to determine theif 
professional qualifications, then ree 
ommend two or three names to thé 
principal. The final choice is madg 
by the superintendent and thé 
school board. As for the firing of am 
instructor, the committee functiom 
is negligible. We haven't had this! | 
happen, but the committee would 
have to prove fairly conclusively 
that an instructor was totally im 
competent before I’d let him go. 


In trying to assist the 
school vocational pro- 
gram, wouldn’‘t an ad- 
visory committee tend to 
emphasize industry’s short« 
term labor needs, rather 
than career training? 


KING: Certainly. A man who has: 
his own factory within the school 
district, and who draws his pool of 
labor from the high school, would 
be very much inclined to “advise” 
the school on matters which would 
directly, and favorably, affect his 
labor supply. But it’s up to the su- 
perintendent to see that no such 
“advisor” ever takes a seat on an 
advisory committee. 

TRACY: That’s right. We're very 
careful to stay away from what we 
call the “shop production” ap- 
proach. We talk only in terms of 
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MILDRED BALLARD, BLOOMFIELD, OHIO 
HIGH SCHOOL TYPING INSTRUCTOR, 


prefers Royal Electric Typewriters, 


says students find "change-over" easy. 


“I prefer Royal typewriters in general,” says Mildred 
M. Ballard, “because of their ease of operation, their 
simplicity and their time-saving conveniences. 

“I prefer Royal Electrics in particular because my 
students experience little difficulty in changing from 
the manual to the electric.” 

Miss Ballard speaks from 18 years of experience in 
the classroom. You, too, will find the beautiful new 


Royal Electric a fine teaching aid ...a natural comple- 
ment to your Royal Manual typewriters . . .easy to learn, 
easy to teach. Royal service is dependable, too. 

Your Royal Representative will be happy to demon- 
strate the modern new Royal Electric right in your own 
classroom or office. Why don’t you ® 
discuss your needs for the coming 


school year with him soon. ELecTRic 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION, WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 
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ViSirecord’s Speed, 
Accessibility and Compactness 
add up to... 


Greulev Saige fer Schoole 


School officials today have a definite responsibility to keep non- 
instructional costs at the lowest possible levels. V/Sirecord systems 
in schools play a unique role in cutting clinical costs, and better 
utilizing existing monies. 


VviSirecord Speed_—means less searching time, fewer 


lines tied up handling phone inquiries. 


viSirecord Accessibility —one clerk can locate 
any one of thousands of records in 1!2 seconds from 
a comfortable, seated position. 


ViSirecord Compactness — thousands of com- 
plete scholastic or inventory records kept in a space- 
saving desk-high cabinet. 


Your ViSirecord Systems Specialist will be happy to show you case 
histories of other institutions of learning now successfully utilizing 
ViSirecord, and will be glad to review your record-keeping system 
at no obligation. 


ViSlrecord, inc. ar 


375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





a 


© 1961 Visirecord, Inc. 


Systems Specialists in Principal Cities 
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training youngsters for careers, not 
specific jobs. We commit the advis- 
ory committee to recognizing the 
inherent values in career training, 
Frankly speaking, advisory commit. 
tees are not always interested ig 
education in general. But the ad 
visors are interested in the voca- 
tional program. We tell them that 
we want to take advantage of their 
interest and their knowledge. 


Q. How do you insure the commit- 
tee’s function? What happens if a 
committee steps over the line? 
TRACY: These people are sensible, 
responsible individuals. When 4 
committee is formed, we explain 
the philosophy of our total educa- 
tional program, and how the com 
mittee can help in one phase of it, 
Now, occasionally a member will 
get out of line. Recently, on one of 
our advisory committees, an “ad- 
visor” simply couldn’t understand his 
position. He refused to learn. When 
he didn’t come around, the commit- 
tee ignored him in its proceedings. 
Gradually, he got the drift and 
dropped out. It’s up to the superin- 
tendent, at the committee’s first 
meeting, to make it clear that con- 
flicts of interest are taboo. 


Q. Don’t members resent this inters 
ference? After all, they’re volun- 
teers. 


KING: It’s the superintendent’s job 
to make sure the committee under- 
stands that its responsibilities are 
entirely advisory. Each member 
must understand his own position 
relative to the committee, and the 
committee’s position relative to the 
district. If the superintendent sets 
the record straight in the beginning, 
there shouldn’t be any trouble. 
TRACY: The same principle applies 
to a superintendent’s negligence in 
letting an advisory committee get 
into vocational administration. He 
should never allow a committee to 
assume any function in_ matters 
executive, administrative or legisla- 
tive. 


Q. Suppose the committee gets the 
impression that it’s a rubber stamp? 


TRACY: I make it clear to my com- 
mittees that their advice is invalua- 
ble. The fact is, I couldn’t envision 
any good vocational education pro- 
gram without an advisory commit- 
tee, or a series of committees for 
each craft. End 
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E | Report to Educators from Joanna Western 


Mt. Vernon Junior High School, 
in Mt. Vernon, Ohio... 





uses Exlite Shades to adapt 


classroom to audio-visual room. 


How to Control Light...to Light up Young Minds 


Classrooms serve double duty through use of 
EXLITE Room-Darkening Window Shades 


As in many schools across the country, Mt. Vernon Junior High School, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, uses Joanna Exlite Shades to convert regular classrooms 
to audio-visual rooms. These opaque shades by Joanna provide 80% to 85% 
light exclusion thus permitting use of films, slides and movies right in the 
Classroom. 

This saves money two ways—because it eliminates need for building sep- 
arate audio-visual rooms—and because the original cost and maintenance of 
Joanna Exlite Shades is far less than other types of room-darkening window 
coverings. 

Teachers appreciate the fact, too, that they don’t have to interrupt their 
class routines while they and their students move from one room to another. 

Whatever your school’s light control needs are, Joanna Western makes a 
Specialized product to fit your requirements. Have your secretary mail the 
Coupon at the right for complete information. 


Joanna Western 


World's largest manufacturers of window shade products 


(Circle number 715 for more information) 


JUNE 1961 





22nd and Jefferson 
Chicago 16, tllinois 





EXLITE is washable and flan 
just 


to 77 inches. Exlite is 





Please send me complete info 
Joanna Western light control 
stand there is no obligation. 
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SAFER | 
SCHOOL STEPS 
AT LOW 
COST 


SQUARE 
NOSE 


CURVED 
NOSE 


lol ep geletel:: 
HEAVY DUTY 





MELFLEX 


MOLDED RUBBER STEP TREADS 
CUSTOM TRIMMED FOR YOUR 
INSTALLATION (no cutting or waste) 


Hurrying feet need sure footing. 
Molded diamond or ribbed safety 
treads apply permanently to wood, 
concrete, metal or tile steps. Six beau- 
tiful marbleized colors or plain black. 





RIBBED OR SMOOTH 
HALL RUNNERS 


For complete color harmony, Melflex 
runners, risers and landing units are 
a perfect color-match for Melflex 
treads. Long wearing, ribbed or smooth. 
For more information on safer, more 
beautiful stairs and corridors, write: 


MELFLEX 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


410 S. Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 


(Circle number 722 for more information) 





Language laboratories 


continued from page 53 





using Model T-13 master record-play 
amplifier. 


AUDIOTRONICS CORP. 

Box 505, North Hollywood, Calif. 

400 VR/8-HB-3 Portable Language 
Laboratory System 

Listening: 

As many as eight students listen via 
#HS-1 headphones to the model voice 
on a language record, or a tape record- 
er plugged into the auxiliary input. 
Turntable speed may be varied to im- 
prove student comprehension. 
Responding: 

Students may respond in chorus or an 
individual student may use the #AM-2 
microphone and hear his own voice in 
his headphones. 

tnstructor contact: 

Student receives corrections from teach- 
er sitting with group. Teacher uses 
#AM-2 microphone. 

Recording: 

A tape recorder may be plugged into 
speaker socket to record both the mod- 
el voice and the student response. 


COUSINO ELECTRONICS CORP. 
2107 Ashland, Toledo, Ohio 


Cousino Electronic Classrooms 

Cousino Consolette “Pin Up” Language 
Learning Systems 

Listening: 

Student listens to the recorded practice 
material reproduced through the dy- 
namic speaker of the Voice-Flector. 
Consolette models are designed for use 
of all available practice -material; 
sources can be tape recorders, disc 
players, sound projector, TV receivers; 
a source of repetitive practice is the 
Echo-Matic endless tape loop cartridge, 
played on Cousino Mag-Matic tape re- 
peater. 

Responding: 

Student responds in chorus or individ- 
ually; hears his own voice by direct 
acoustic reflection in his Voice-Flector. 
Instructor contact: 

Student is tutored by the instructor 
through the Consolette system using 
the microphone and speaker in his 
Voice-Flector. Instructor may monitor 
and/or record individual student per- 
formance without student awareness, 
interrupt and speak to individuals or 
selected groups. 

Recording: 

Instructor may record student perform- 
ance on a Cousino Mag-Matic tape re- 
peater or any tape recorder through the 
Consolette system. Recordings may be 
replayed for individual student review 
or practice, or for selected groups. 


DICTAPHONE CORP. 

730 Third Ave., New York City 17° 
Dictaphone Dictalab 

Listening: 

By student via earphones in sound- 
treated booth to 1) teacher at console; 


2) master voice on tape; 3) to his own 
voice on tape. 

Responding: 

Student responds |) to teacher directly 
or through microphone in_ student 
booth; 2) to master voice on tape. Am- 
plifier “balances” sound so that student 
hears own voice through headset while 
responding. 

Instructor contact: 

Communication with instructor though 


microphone on_ intercom. Instructor | 
monitors and records individual stu- 
dents. 

Recording: 

In two positions: at student booth by 
student; at teacher console by teacher. 


Student may listen, respond, 
Quarter-track recording especially de- 
signed by Dictaphone prevents acciden- 
tal erasure by student. Master tape 
duplication is available. 


DUKANE CorRP. 

St. Charles, Ill. 

Medallion Language Laboratories 
Listening: 

Student listens via 
either has model voice on his own tape, 
or records it thereon from the control 
center as the laboratory session pro- 
ceeds. 

Responding: 

Student responds in chorus or individu- 
ally; hears own voice in headphones. 
Instructor contact: 

Student receives instructor correction 
Over intercom from master console. 
Teacher is able to monitor students in- 
dividually or as a group, with or with- 
out student awareness. 


Recording: 

Student records his performance, entire 
or in part, using his own facilities. He 
makes trials, compares, erases, rere- 
cords, repeats at will. 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE, INC. 
532 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
MRI Language Laboratories 

Listening: 

Student in his booth listens via head- 
phones to program from. desk-type 
teacher control console. Program may 
be from prerecorded master tape or 
disc, TV, radio, motion picture sound 
track, instructor’s microphone, etc. The 
Model CD-6L teacher control console 
contains provision for six program 
sources, which may be expanded to 
ten, coupled to a switching panel per- 
mitting the instructor to select and con- 
nect any student or group of student 
booths, as many as 150 or more, into 
any of the program sources. 
Responding: 

Student responds over his microphone, 
hears his own voice and master material 
via his headphones. 
Instructor contact: 

Monitoring and intercom; 
undetected can monitor all 


instructor, 
students, 
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North Salinas High School, Salinas, California, 





in which approximately 2,000 sq. ft. of Mississippi's Smooth 
Rough MISCO wire glass has been installed in skylights. 


Architect: Jerome Kasavan, Salinas, California 


Puttyless Aluminum Skylights by O'Keeffe’s, Inc., 
San Francisco, California 


Broad bands of beautiful, rugged, Smooth Rough MISCO wire glass in the new North 
Salinas High School, Salinas, California, are the “best things under the sun”. For these 
large skylights help brighten the entire gymnasium without glare or harsh shadows. Archi- ‘fee 
tect Jerome Kasavan and consultants selected translucent Smooth Rough MISCO to pro- SMOOTH ROUGH Misco FACTROLITE MISCO 
vide high-level diffused daylighting in a virtually windowless area, to make seeing yn 
easier, reduce the need for artificial light and accomplish a feeling of spaciousness. 





Smooth Rough MISCO wire glass is a handsome pattern in keeping with modern archi- 
tectural trends. And MISCO offers positive protection as a fire retardant in skylights, 
windows, partitions, doors and wherever else fire and breakage protection is a requisite. 


When you build or remodel your schools, make the many distinct advantages of light 
diffusing glass part of your plan. Specify glass by Mississippi. Available in a wide 
variety of patterns and surface finishes at better distributors everywhere. 





HAMMERED MISCO 


18 @ 
s 
MISSISSIPPI «a: 


GLASS COMPANY «. 
88 AngelicaSt. + St. Louis 7, Missouri 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA. 











( 
AMERICAN WORKERS BUSY 
BUY... 
UNITED STATES GOODS 


%ereo?* 


Write for free catalogs 
‘ © Address Dept. 17. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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bo easy 


covitro! 
witly STEELECO J 


There are STEELECO canvas duck win- 
dow shades to give perfect light control 
for any building. And, STEELECO 
shades are durable, easy to adjust .. . 
economical, too, because they last years 
longer, here’s why: 


Reinforcing is used in all sewing 
to keep STEELECO shades looking 
new much longer. As an added pre- 
Caution, shades do not come into 
contact with brackets. 





Extra heavy Tex-Steele double- 
; thread cotton duck gives added 
— strength and body. No starches or 

fillers are used. Can be quickly 
' washed, brushed or dry cleaned. 


Long life bronze bearings insure 
smooth, quiet operation. Oversize 
Springs respond instantly to your 
touch. Hardwood or metal slats 
. - Much larger and stronger than 
Ordinary commercial slats. 





Mail this coupon for free cat: 
alog and name of your nearest 
STEELECO dealer. 





OLIVER: C 
STEELE 


Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
Spiceland, Indiana 
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address them individually, in groups, 
or as entire class. Instructor can main- 
tain two-way conversation with indi- 
vidual students or groups. 

Recording: 

Student records his performance in con- 
junction with master lesson material on 
his Magneticon tape or magnetic disc 
recorder at his booth or remotely at the 
instructor's console. 


THE EDWARDS CO., INC. 

EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Edwards Language Laboratory Systems 
Listening: 

Up to 60 students, with headsets and in- 
dividual controls, can hear lessons chan- 
neled from the instructor’s console. Up 
to 13 lesson sources may be programed 
at one time. Simple transistorized stu- 
dent amplifiers, or more versatile tube- 
type amplifiers, permit selection of 
equipment to fit individual needs. 
Responding: 

Both transistor and tube-type listen-re- 
spond units enable the student, equipped 
with his own microphone, to respond to 
the recorded lesson and hear his re- 
sponse through earphones. It is possible 
for the instructor to record student re- 
sponse at the console. 

Instructor contact: 

Monitoring of any student without his 
knowledge is accomplished at any time 
with a single control knob. Instructor 
may hold individual communication with 
any student, or may address any group 
or the entire class via microphone, from 
the instructor’s console. Simplicity of all 
operations permits full attention to 
teaching function. 

Recording: 

The student recording unit enables stu- 
dents to record lesson material on one 
track and respond on the other track of 
a dual track tape, simultaneously hear- 
ing both. He can play his individual 
master recording back for evaluation, 
then practice indefinitely by automatic- 
ally erasing and recording his own voice 
without erasing the master lesson. Both 
lesson and practice material are erased 
automatically when fresh lesson material 
is channeled from the console. 


FLEETWOOD FURNITURE CO. 
Zeeland, Mich. 


Lingua-Center Language Teaching 
Equipment 

Listening: 

Student listens via earphones and ei- 
ther has a model voice on his own tape 
(SP-300 student position) or records it 
thereon from the control center as the 
laboratory session proceeds (SP-250 as 
well as SP-300). Consoles available in 
six sizes and types depending upon 
complexity of teaching process desired 
(EC-25, 50, 100, 150, 200 or EC-300 
Model consoles). 

Responding: 

Student responds in chorus or individ- 
ually. He hears his own voice in his 
earphones (SP-200 student position), 
which may be recorded at the same 
time for future evaluation (SP-250 and 
SP-300 student positions). 


Instructor contact: 

Student receives teacher’s correction 
over intercom, using Lingua control cen- 
ter MI 24 or MI 48. Teacher is able to 
monitor students individually, record 
their work individually, address them 
as the entire class or address them by 
lesson groups. 

Recording: 

Student may record his performance 
entire or in part. using SP-250 or SP- 
300 student positions. He makes trials, 
compares, erases rerecords and _ re- 
peats at will or as directed by the in- 
structor. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


Hamilton Language Teaching Systems 
Listening: 

Transistorized student amplifiers with 
volume controls for program and micro- 
phone feed program from master con- 
sole to student headphones. Instructor 
has full control of program distribution 
from sources including tape transports, 
phonograph, FM tuner, etc. 
Responding: 

Student responds into a dynamic mi- 
crophone which is integrally mounted 
on a flexible gooseneck having a con- 
cealed jack plug. Responses are heard 
in his own headphones. 

Instructor contact: 

Individual student switches located at 
the console in the same geographic lo- 
cation as the student in the room per- 
mit instructor to intercom, monitor, and 
record student responses with single 
switch. Call light behind each switch 


alerts instructor for student intercom. 
Recording: 
Optionally the student may _ record, 


play back, or erase on a tape transport 
without danger of erasing master track. 


INSTRUCTOMATIC, INC. 
8300 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 


instructomatic Language Laboratories 
Listening: 

Student listens through Brush crystal 
earphones to model lesson from ICC or 
LS console. Console distributes up to 
10 lessons at once; may be magnetic 
tape, records, AM-FM radio, motion 
picture sound track or live voice with 
all impedances matched to system 
through CU-5 or CU-10 coupling unit. 
Responding: 

Student responds through Turner mi- 
crophone mounted on gooseneck, or 
optional boom-type headset. Individual 
volume control. Hears his own voice 
amplified; all amplifiers transistor pow- 
ered. May contact teacher for help. 
Instructor contact: 

Teacher monitors students individually. 
Two-way, individual communication. 
May talk to all students at once or to a 
group of students. Also, student-to- 
student or student-to-class communica- 
tion. 

Recording: 

Teacher may record students at con- 
sole; as many students at one time as 
there are rows of students. Student may 
record master lesson and his response, 
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compare, erase, rerecord at will with- 
out erasing master, SU-1-TD or SU-2- 
TD. Also plug-in jack for portable re- 
corders. 

LANGUA-LAB, INC. 

167 Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

Langua-Pak 

Listening: 

Unlimited number of students may listen 
through telephonic headsets to unlimited 
number of program sources through 
simple transistorized amplifiers. 
Responding: 

Students respond in chorus or individual- 
ly, hear own voices through headsets. 
Instructor contact: 

Face-to-face personalized individual tu- 
torial private two-way electronic inter- 
communications at each booth position. 
Remote surface mounted desk top in- 
structor console optional. 

Recording: 

Remote (out of booth) recording on 
second channel of dual channel recorder. 
Employs reel-to-reel, fully reversible 
tape cartridge. 

MAGNASYNC CORP. 

5546 Satsuma Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 


Magnasync LL-16 Language Laboratory 


Listening: 

Student listens via Brush B-206 ear- 
phones to model voice on program or 
from instructor at control center. Model 
voice is recorded on student’s channel 
along with his own voice. Console con- 
tains a one-quarter inch tape playback 
unit and a three-speed phonograph of 
the user’s choice. 

Responding: 

Student may either respond in chorus 
or with the instructor individually, us- 
ing a Magnasync LLM matched micro- 
phone; hears his own voice in his ear- 
phones. 

Instructor contact: 

Student can be monitored individually 
by the instructor and receive correction 
from the instructor console. Teacher is 
able to talk to students individually, or 
in sub-groups or as a whole group. 
Recording: 

Student records his entire performance 
on one channel of the Magnasync 1016, 
16 channel master recorder. He may 
make trials, compare, erase, rerecord, 
and/or repeat, under the control of the 
instructor. 


ROBERT C. MERCHANT 

Box 594, West Lafayette, Ind. 

RCM Custom Language Laboratories 
Listening: 

Student listens via headphones to mod- 
el voice from Mark IV control console. 
Responding: 

Student responds in chorus or individu- 
ally; hears his own voice amplified in 
his headphones. 

Instructor contact: 

Student receives instructor correction 
Over intercom from control console. 
Instructor may monitor students indi- 
vidually or address them either indi- 
vidually or as a group. 

Recording: ’ 
Student records his performance, entire 
or in part, on all transistor MC-16TA 
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16-track tape recorder remotely con- 
trolled by the instructor from the con- 
trol console. Up to 16 students per tape 
recorder may simultaneously listen, re- 
cord, play back. Only headphones and 
microphone at student position. Auto- 
matic volume control. 


MOBILE-TRONICS 

1703 Westover Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 
MT-8P—Mobile Audio Active Language 
Laboratory 

Listening: 

Each student listens via Cannon head- 
sets (2000 ohm) to the model voice 
from the tape deck (Webster Ekotape) 
Model #320 


Responding: 

Student responds in chorus or with the 
teacher individually; hears own voice 
amplified in his earphones using a 
Turner microphone #141. 

Instructor contact: 

Student receives teacher correction 
from the teacher's monitor station. The 
teacher is able to monitor students in- 
dividually or address them as a group. 
Recording: 

The teacher may record the students’ 
performance one at a time on an auxil- 
iary tape recorder. 


continued on page 92 
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Here is your source 
for drinking facilities 
that truly do credit to 
your finest plans! 
Complete details on 
fountains, coolers, 
emergency facilities, 
too. And it’s yours 
for the asking! 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY / 1443 FOURTH STREET / BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
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a business like approach 
to classroom living 


...Wwith the Quadraline Series 1300 
Junior Executive and Series 500 Chair. 
The student counterpart of adult work- 
ing facilities, the Junior Executive 
provides more productive working con- 
ditions for both student and teacher. 
Alternate book boxes permit staggered 
seating, allow each student a “front 
row” seat. Or a variety of multiple 
group arrangements afford great flexi- 
bility to meet changing classroom needs. 
Equally businesslike is this rugged 
unit’s ability to deliver year after year 
of inspiring student service. 


For a bonus in classroom performance 
per dollar cost, invest in Quadraline 
by American Desk — your guarantee 
of excellence. 


C) UADRALI 





j Series 1300 Junior Executive Desk Series 900 Combo Chair and Desk 
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ALINCOORD/INATED FOR ALL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


ties 600 Chair Desk Series 700 Tablet Arm Chair 





Y AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Temple, Texas 









































A low cost _ coating for blacktop play -areas 


~Sennite SI6= 


— 


play safer by eliminating loose stones, improves 


maintenance ex 
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rance, doubles service life, reduces 


pense protects pavement investment ideal for 


drives lots 
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WOOSTER OHIO 


2992 Distributors Everywhere 


Write for 
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NEED MORE INFORMATION? 


For more information on any advertisement in this issue, use 
the Reader Service Card bound into the back of this maga- 
zine. Just circle the number given under the advertisement, 
write out your name and title, the district's address and size 
and drop in the mail. Your request for information will be 
forwarded directly to the manufacturer involved. 























Architect: Walter M. Gaffney iecadiis Inc., Hyannis, Mass. 


...our Anchor’ Fence 
prevents double trouble.” 


King Philip Regional High School, Wrentham, Mass. 


*Our high school’s football field 
borders on the back yards of several 
private homes on one side, a road on 
another—so you could say our Anchor 
Fence prevents double trouble. One, 
it keeps our activities within our own 
grounds. Two, it keeps our grounds 
free from outsiders. About 3500 feet of 
Anchor Fence have been doing both 
jobs beautifully since 1957—and all 
with no maintenance!” 


Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; Whittier, Calif. Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities, . 


Call your local Anchor office 
today for a talk with one of 
Anchor’s trained sales engineers. 
For our free catalog, write: 
ANCHOR FENCE, 6553 Eastern 
Avenue, Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


NCHOR FEN 


Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. ® 
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MONITOR LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 
DIVISION 

ELECTRONICS TEACHING LABORATORIES, 
INC, 

5034 Wisconsin Ave., 
B.C. 


Monitor Language Laboratories 


N.W., Washington, 


Listening: 

Student listens via headphones, and 
either has model voice on his own tape 
or records it from a choice of five 
standard audio lines originating at the 
instructor's monitoring console. Console 
contains two half-track tape playbacks 
and four-speed phonograph. 
Responding: 

Student responds individually or in 
chorus; hears his own voice amplified 
in his headphones. 

Instructor contact: 

Student receives instructor correction 
over intercom. The instructor may mon- 
itor students individually or address 
them as a group. Optional feature. the 
Remotester, oral testing device for au- 
tomatic transmission of questions and 
recording of student answers only. 
Recording: 

Student records his performance. en- 
tire or in part, using the dual-channel 
monitor tape recorder at his booth po- 
sition. He makes trials. compares, eras- 
es, rerecords, repeats at will. Console 
controlled tape duplication allows si- 
multaneous student recording. 
NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. 

6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Transcription Player-Language Unit 
AV-164V-LC8 

Listening: 

Accommodates eight students. Student 
listens to model voice via Newcomb 
HDP headphones with individual vol- 
ume control, or via loudspeaker. 
Responding: 

Student responds in chorus. Single stu- 
dent may respond into Newcomb N-30 
microphone, hear his own voice ampli- 
fied in his headset. 

Instructor contact: 

Student receives instructor correction as 
instructor moves among class members. 
Recording: 

Student does not record. 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Audio-Visual Products, Camden 2, N.J. 
RCA Language Laboratories 

Listening: 

Equipment for the listen-respond sys- 
tem includes a transistorized amplifier, 
MI-38114-C, at each student position. 
Program is transmitted to student 
through teacher’s console which con- 
tains MI-38131 master panel (for 10 
Students) and as many MI-38132 
Selectorcom panels as required (each 
panel also serves 10 students). 
Responding: 

Students respond individually using 
MI-38003 or MI-12040-B microphone, 
hears own voice amplified in his head- 
phone. 

Instructor contact: 

Instructor is in contact with each stu- 
dent at all times; he can monitor any 
student undetected, communicate indi- 
vidually, in groups or collectively with 
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The underwood TOUCH-MASTER FIVE standard typewriter provides a 
touch so light and responsive that students make better-than-average progress, in @ 
machine sturdily constructed to withstand the hard knocks of classroom use. So light 
is the Touch-Master Five’s touch that students trained on this machine adjust quickly 
to electric machines when entering business offices. Among its advanced features are: 


Instantly responsive touch tabulation B® Balanced margin indicators M Paper centering, title- 
heading centering and aligning scales @ Exceptionally light, fast carriage return & Fast, 
simplified ribbon changing (without touching the ribbon). 


= =< Ec Coe Se 
underwood Corporation * Business Education Department + One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me literature on the new Underwood standard and electric typewriters, and my free copy 
of the newly revised “History of Typewriting,” without obligation. 
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all students. Records up to six students 
(per 30 booth console) simultaneously. 
Student annunciator optional. 


Recording: 

Student-record booths are equipped 
with a dual-track tape transport and 
amplifier. These permit the student to 
(1) Record the master tape on the mas- 
ter track and his own responses on the 
student track (2) Play back both tracks 
for self analysis (3) Play back master 
track, record anew his response. An in- 
terlock device prevents accidental era- 
sure of upper track. As he can with the 
listen-respond system, the teacher can 
monitor or communicate with the stu- 
dent. 


ROBERT H. REDFIELD, INC. 
1020 S. Wabash Ave., Danbury, Conn. 


Trans-Sonic Educator “Wireless” Systems 


Listening: 

Students listen via headphone receivers 
to model voice from dual track tape re- 
corder, record player or microphone 
instruction by wireless transmission 
from one or three student-selected chan- 
nels from the console. 


Responding: 

Student responds in chorus or individ- 
ually hears his own voice in earphones 
with “activated headset”. 


Instructor contact: 
Students receive instructor correction as 
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Less Storage Space 


One case of Turn-Towls 
goes as far as four cases 
of ordinary towels! 


Write for the name of your 


nearest distributor. 


Maintenance Cost 


" Turn-Towl cabinet 
1S control 
consumption 50%! 





MOSINEE TURN-TOWLS 


produce hidden cost savings 
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Sulolnake Tousda— 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1082 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN 

Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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instructor moves among class memben 
or gives directions over the microphon 
to class (TSE 100) or to groups (TS 
300). With “activated headsets” ang 
intercom facility, instructor may moni. 
tor individual student when he is jp 
record mode or by directed selection of 
student’s transmission in either TSE 100 
or TSE 300 Models. 

Recording: 

Instructor may record model voice be. 
fore or during lesson and record sty. 
dents one at a time on other track while 
student is listening to model voice. 


RHEEM CALIFONE CORP. 
1020 N. La Brea Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Rheem Califone Language Laboratories 
Listening: 

Student listens via headphones, and 
either has the model voice on his own 
tape, or records it thereon from the in- 
structor’s console as the laboratory ses- 
sion proceeds. Console contains any 
number of LP-921 tape or LP-922 re. 
cord playback units and LP-910 master 
tape recording or playback unit. 
Responding: 

Student responds in chorus or individ- 
ually; hears his own voice amplified in 
his headphones. 

Instructor contact: 

Student receives instructor correction 
over intercom. Instructor may silently 
monitor students or address them indi- 
vidually by rows or groups. 
Recording: 

Student records his performance, entire 
or in part, using the Duplex LP-901 or 
Simplex LP-902 tape recorder at his 


booth. He makes trials, compares, 
erases, rerecords, repeats at will on 
LP-901, or with complete instructor 


control on LP-902. 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 

GENERAL ELECTRONICS LABORATORIES, 
INC. 

195 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

Linguatrainer Language Laboratories 


Listening: 





Student listens via Telephonics TDH-39 
earphones to a model voice from pre- 
recorded master located in remote cabi- 
net. 
Responding: 
Student responds in chorus or individ- 
ually hears own voice using Turner 
260A microphone in his earphone. 
Instructor contact: 
Student receives teacher’s correction 
over intercom from instructor’s console 
containing Electro-Voice 630 micro- 
phone. Teacher is able to monitor stu- 
dents individually or address them as 4 
group. Master selector switch also im 
cluded for automatically shifting groups 
of students from one program to af 
other. 
Recording: 
Student records his performance, entire 
or in part, using his dual track tape re- 
corder located in remote cabinet. Tape 
recorders designed for automatic tape 
magazine which features an automatic 
rewind and stop mechanism. He may 
compare, erase and rerecord at will. 
continued on page 96 
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GEMENT 


New, compact 
COMMERCIAL 
ECONOMY 

PACKAGE 


es 









Makes a clean flame .. . by eliminating smoke and soot. 
The new, unique, forced draft WhirlPower burner achieves total 
combustion within the fire-cone itself. It starts clean and stays 
clean. 


Sealed combustion chamber . . . Complete control of both 
fuel and air means 100% combustion and the sealed system 
climinates one of the principal causes of heat loss—cold air 
infiltration. 


Surrounds the fire with boiler water. . . for immediate, 
radiant absorption of heat. No refractory sidewalls to separate 
the flame from the heating surfaces and store and dissipate heat 
when burner is “‘off’’. 


Cuts standby loss . . . during “‘off” periods by restricting the 
passage of air through the burner and boiler. Heat is retained 
in the boiler—not lost up the chimney. 


THE 1ROM FIRE naw 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AND EQUIPMENT 
MISSILE AND AIRCRAFT GYROSCOPES 
“ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 
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IRON FIREMAN 


WhirlPower 


HEAT GENERATOR 
gas, oil or dual-fuel 


| 
Generates MORE heat and uses LESS fuel 


Controls the air supply ... the entire air supply is introduced 
through the firing port under forced draft in a sealed system. 
WhirlPower generator does not depend upon unpredictable 
natural draft. It needs no chimney; simply an exhaust vent. 
(Local codes permitting). Operates equally well with chimney. 


A complete package. The WhirlPower heating package is a 
completely assembled, factory wired and tested unit, ready for 
service connections. Boiler and burner can be shipped separately 
if desired. 


Compact. Cuts headroom needed—compared with old-fa- 
shioned boilers—as much as 3 feet. With its compact size comes 
efficiency and exceptionally high heat production—and substan- 
tial savings in installation, fuel, service and maintenance costs. 


Mail coupon for full information and specifications 


FiIREMAN 








! 

' Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3161 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
: (In Canada, 80 Ward St., Toronto) 

: Please send full information and specifications on Iron Fireman WhirlPower Heating 
1 Package. 

i 
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STANCIL-HOFFMAN CORP. 

921 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 38, 
Calif. 

Language laboratory recorder, Model LL! 
Multi-channel, Model CRM 

Listening: 

Student listens via Model BA220 ear- 
phones and either has the model voice 
on his own tape or records it thereon 
from instructor’s custom console as the 
laboratory session proceeds. Console 
contains one or two Model LLI tape 
reproducers and additional inputs are 
available for turntables, projectors, or 
other sound sources. 

Responding: 

Student may respond in chorus or indi- 


vidually using Model 630 microphone; 
hears his own voice in his earphones. 
Instructor contact: 

Student receives teacher's correction 
over intercom from instructor’s custom 
console using Model 630 microphone. 
Teacher is able to monitor students in- 
dividually and address them individ- 
ually or as a group. 

Recording: 

Student records his performance, entire 
or in part, using his individually con- 
trolled Model LL1 dual track tape re- 
corder. He makes trials, compares, 
erases his practice track at will. Teacher 
control of model voice track erasure. Or 
the multi-channel recorder Model CRM 





Better service and better value than 
ever before are now enjoyed by users 
of Dudley Locker Combination 
Locks. Now, Dudley owns all dies, 
tools, jigs and production equip- 
ment iad builds locks completely in 
anew modern, air conditioned plant, 
where every operation is carefully 
controlled by skilled Dudley people. 

Whatever locks you need—built- 
in or padlock, revolving dial or re- 
volving pointer, with or without 


) to make DUDLEYS 


Built completely 


in Our OWN 
new plan 





better locks 


quick-change combination control 
—all can be master-keyed and mas- 
ter-charted. 


For more than 40 years Dudley 


Locks have been the favorite locks 
of pupils, parents and school author- 
ities. 


Illustrated above, from bottom, 


S-540 Master-Keyed Built-In, P-570 


Master-Keyed Padlock, RD-2 Pad- 
lock with revolving dial, RP-5 Pad- 
lock with revolving knob pointer. 


DUDLEY LOCK corRPORATION 


1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 


The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 
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may be furnished to handle up to % 
students individually on a single tape 
records both lesson material and sty. 
dent response. 


SWITCHCRAFT, INC. 

LEARNING LABORATORY DIVISION 
Switchcraft Learning Laboratory Compon. 
ents 

Listening: 

Student listens to lesson program source, 
via headphones, from either central con. 
trol console or own tape recorder. Cop. 
sole equipped to handle three channels 
plus auxiliary tape recorder. 
Responding: 

Student responds individually into m- 
crophone and hears own voice, through 
headphones. Headphones and micro 
phone connected to transistor powered 
student amplifier at student position. 
Instructor contact: Students receive im 
structor correction over intercom pr 
vately, in groups or as entire class. In 
structor can monitor any student unde 
tected; can intercommunicate individual 
ly or in groups. Instructor may record 
individual student without detection, 
Console includes all-call intercom, moni 
tor, record facilities; also equipped for 
visual and other audio presentations. 
Recording: 

Recording of student may be done at 
student position or at central control 
console. A student, at his booth, may 
record a lesson and his response at the 
same time, compare lesson and then re 
record his response. 

TANDBERG OF AMERICA, INC. 

8 Third Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 

The Tandberg Language Laboratory 
Listening: 

Student wearing headphone hears quak 
ity playback in proper audio range of 
master recording from teacher console, 
Responding: 

Student responds through a microphone 
which can be monitored by the teacher 
or recorded on master console. Student 
hears his own voice _ instantaneously. 
Instructor contact: 

The instructor can listen in or record 
any of the student’s responses individ- 
ually or as a group. Instructor can com- 
municate directly with one or more 
students through their headphones. 
Recording: 

The student listens to the master re 
cording, responds and records through 
microphone and tape recorder in booth. 
He then plays back and compares his 
responses with the master. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRONICS LABORATORIES 
CORP. 
510 Hudson St., Hackensack, N.J. 
Lang-Lab Language Laboratories 
Listening: 
Student listens via headphones, and 
either has the model voice on his own 
tape, or records it thereon from the 
Lang-Lab L-202 master control con- 
sole at the instructor position as the 
laboratory session proceeds. 
Responding: 
The student responds in chorus or indi- 
vidually hears his own voice amplified 
in his headphones. 

continued on page 98 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON® sound gives you 
oreater protection of life and property 


A gong alerts you to danger... but it doesn’t tell you 
where danger lies . . . or how to deal with it. A STROMBERG- 
CARLSON System provides immediate and complete control 
when an emergency arises. You lift one of the strategically 
placed “Red Telephones” and you can talk to the entire 
school. Being close to the danger area, you direct students 
and faculty to safety and summon appropriate help. 

But you obtain much more than a safety system, when 
you install a STROMBERG-CARLSON School Sound System. 
You’re equipped-with a new administrative tool. You have 
instant communications for local and general announce- 
ments, easy direction of school and playground activities 
and a host of other important uses. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 


You have an invaluable educational aid that can vastly 
broaden your curriculum. A STROMBERG-CARLSON System 
brings into your school a wealth of recorded or broadcast 
educational material from plays to panel discussions, from 
current events to literary criticism. 

For a comprehensive obligation-free survey of your 
precise needs, phone your STROMBERG-CARLSON Communi- 
cations Consultant. Call Western Union Operator 25 for 
his name and number. Ask him for the brochure, “The 
School with Sound Offers More Of Everything,” or write: 


Commercial Products Division 
Box B, 1406 North Goodman Street 
Rochester 3, New York 


ELECTRONICS 


In modern school sound systems,.. THERE IS NOTHING FINER THAN A STROMBERG-CARLSON® 
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Instructor contact: 

Student receives instructor correction 
over intercom from instructor console. 
Instructor may monitor students indi- 
vidually or address them as a group. 
Recording: 

Student records his performance, entire 
or in part, using his own facilities. He 
makes trials, compares, erases, rere- 
cords, repeats at will. System accom- 
modates a variety of recommended tape 
recorders. 


V-M CORP. 


305 Territorial, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
V-M Audio Learning Centers 


ene 





Listening: 

Student listens via #1410 earphones and 
either has model voice on his own tape, 
or records it thereon from up to 10 les- 
son sources from the instructor’s console 
as the session proceeds. Console may 
contain V-M 720 tape recorder and 
1580 record player. 

Responding: 

Student may either respond in chorus 
or with teacher individually using his 
microphone; hears his own voice in his 
earphones. 

Instructor contact: 

Student receives teacher correction over 
intercom; teacher is able to monitor stu- 


‘NO-REFERENCE SLEUTHING 


























Acme Visible Flexoline indexes 
Make Student Facts Easy To Find 


School’s packed—classes humming—but 
who’s who and where? There’s an inex- 
pensive way to find out as quick as a 
glance. Acme Visible Flexoline indexes 
give you fingertip control of the complete 
student enrollment—serve as a cross in- 
dex to home room or class. 


There are no cards to re-shuffle- no lists 
to re-type to keep reference day-to-day 





perfect. Minimum school office personnel 
easily handles these portable units with 
capacities of 350 to 25,000 names. 
Write Acme Visible for more facts about 
the world’s fastest reference equipment 
for educational administration. FREE de- 
tailed booklets illustrate various school 
record systems—one tailored to your 
needs. MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





PN Ne VISIBLE 

















a a ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 4 

a 6306 West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. ry 
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dents individually or address them as a 
group. 

Recording: 

Student records his performance, entire 
or in part, using his V-M 720 tape re. 
corder. He makes trials, compares, 
erases, rerecords, repeats at will. 


WEBCOR, INC. 

5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39 
Educator Language Laboratories 

Listening: 

Student listens via earphones, all types 
available, and either has the model 
voice on his own tape, or records it 
thereon from the Webcor Educator 
Control Center as the laboratory session 
proceeds. 

Responding: 

Student responds in chorus or individ- 
ually through his microphone, all types 
available including noise-canceling, 
earphone and boom-mounted types; 
hears his own voice in his earphones, 
Instructor contact: 

Student receives teacher correction over 
intercom. Teacher can monitor individ- 
ually or address students as a group; 
can record them and their comments 
without their knowledge; student-to- 
student intercom facility. 

Recording: 

Student records his performance, entire 
or in part, using his own facilities. He 
makes trials, compares, erases, rere- 
cords, repeats at will on recorder with 
automatic volume control. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO. 

1900 Clark St., Racine, Wis. 

Webster Teaching Laboratory 

Listening: 

Student listens to model voice from 
either the control console or own tape. 
Console equipped to handle up to nine 
channels which may be selected either 
by the instructor or the student directly. 
Program source Webster Electric Model 
320 Eko-tape. 

Responding: 

Student responds individually into mi- 
crophone and hears own voice ampli- 
fied in headset by transistor. Amplifier 
located in the student position. Tran- 
sistor amplifier powered from the con- 
trol console. 

Instructor contact: 

Student receives instructor correction 
over intercom. Instructor can monitor 
any student undetected, communicate 
individually or collectively with students. 
Instructor may record individual stu- 
dent without student’s knowledge. Stu- 
dent call-in feature, all-call feature and 
master record feature permitting the 
recording of up to six students simul- 
taneously through the control console. 
Recording: 

Recording of student may be done 
either at student position or through 
control console. Using his own facilities 
a student may record a lesson and his 
response simultaneously; may compare 
his response with the lesson and may 
rerecord his response at will. Optional 
feature permits teacher to record up to 
six students simultaneously through con- 
trol console without students’ knowl- 
edge. End 
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Yours for the asking 





continued from page 8 


science, guidance, history, 
ment and physical education. 


govern- 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
899 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Shop vises. The Wilton Tool Mfg. Co. 
is distributing a catalog of vises and 
clamps suitable for school vocational 
shops. There are some special vises for 
elementary shops. These vises are 
lightweight and have large, smooth 
handles and knobs. Also listed in the 


& 


brochure are turret, utility bench, 
milling machine, and offset vises. 


For a free copy, circle number 869 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


wv 

Take care of gym floors. Stripping, 
preparing and sealing wood gymna- 
sium floors is discussed in detail in this 
booklet published by the J. 1. Holcomb 
Mfg. Co. Included in the 20-page 
guide are a list of equipment needs, 
suggestions for setting up a work 
schedule, a work “flow chart” and 
service and maintenance tips. 

For a free copy, circle number 826 on the 
Reader Service Card. 








MAJORS IN 
MAINTENANCE 
SAVINGS! 


One man and a Wayne Power Sweeper can maintain good school house- 
keeping in an entire district at savings that will amaze you! He can 
sweep the paved area of the average school in an hour .. . trailer the 
sweeper to another school . . . schedule clean-up work right through the 
week—and still have time for other work. 

Nothing saves precious tax dollars more quickly. Tedious, costly push- 
broom methods are eliminated. Your schools are kept sparkling clean for 
safety, health, beauty and better morale of students and teachers alike. 


A Wayne Power Sweeper is simple and safe to operate. It never raises 
a dust cloud, and goes quickly and quietly about its work without dis- 


turbing classes in session. 


Up-date your school housekeeping with a Wayne Power Sweeper and 
save time and man-hours while doing it. There’s a Wayne Sweeper size 


and type to fit every school need . . . every budget. 
Get the facts before you— send for details today! 






Nery 


WAYN | MANUFACTURING CO. 


3744 E. LEXINGTON STREET, POMONA, CALIFORNIA 


Branches: ATLANTA e 


CHICAGO e« 


NEWARK 
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Wall coatings described. The Desc 
International Association has published 
a report which explains the properties 
of wall surfacing materials. The report 
describes the wide range in quality, 
technical specifications, maintenance 
characteristics, and proper use of wall 
finishes. The publication includes re. 
ports on cement finishes, thermo-set- 
ting resins, and thermoplastic resins, 
For a free copy, circle number 827 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Drafting room equipment. Every- 
thing from files to drawing tables is 
listed in this catalog of drafting room 
equipment, published by the Hamilton 
Mfg. Co. Most of the equipment has 
been engineered to reduce fatigue. 
The catalog also includes some space- 
saving floor plans. 

For a free copy, circle number 872 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Hiss and wow. Confused by language 
lab terms? Here’s a glossary, pub- 
lished by Switchcraft, Inc., of tech- 
nical terms and expressions youTe 
liable to encounter when investigating 
or using’ language laboratories. 
“Wow,” for example, is defined as a 
change in sound pitch caused by a 
variation in speed of the tape past the 
record-playback head. A_ very fast 
“wow” is termed a “flutter.” 


For a free copy of this glossary, circle number 
895 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Floor mats and treads. All types of 
matting, treads and runners—many 
designed for specific purposes—are 
included in this catalog being distrib- 
uted by the American Floor Products 
Co. Mats listed are made of rubber, 
sponge, wood and steel; and the cata- 
log includes coverings for stairs, ves- 
tibules and corridors. The catalog 
also includes mat frames. Illustrated. 


For a free copy, circle number 891 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Literature on records. Libraphone, 
Inc. has a new catalog which lists lit- 
erature, drama and music on records 
available for purchase or rent. There's 
a children’s bookshelf, as well as clas- 
sics, foreign languages, Broadway 
musicals, history and politics. In one 
section of the catalog there are selec- 
tions from literature in foreign lan- 
guages. 

For a free copy, circle number 893 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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n the corridors are like bright sun porches. Gone are class- 
rooms that ‘“‘close in’? on students. Now walls of glass 
let nature become part of the classrooms... an “‘open- 
world” environment where learning can be fun. 
lone, 
s lit- How pleasant for students. And how practical for tax- 
ores ABOVE: Greenfield Elementary School, ante oammeme payers. Glass is a relatively low-cost construction ma- 
a Detroit, Mich. Eberle M. Smith Associates, terial. And there’s a kind of L’O:F glass for almost any 
al sans and engineers. In this need. Your architect can advise you which kind to use 
one aia eee pag 0 to solve special problems. Or ask your L’O-F Distributor 
elec- in exterior windows facing south, east or Dealer (listed under ‘‘Glass’’, in the Yellow Pages). 
lan- and west; TUF-FLEX® heat-tempered 
Plate glass in side lights at entrances; ; FORD 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
PROJECTION GUIDE 


An extremely useful guide to anybody 
who is using or considering using any 
type of projection equipment. Covers 
motion picture, silent and sound, slide, 
slide-film, opaque, overhead projec- 
tion for all types of users—schools, 
churches, industry, sales. Covers every 
phase of projection—proper arrange- 
ment of projection facilities, acoustics, 
equipment, screens. Fully illustrated. 
Is a gold mine of valuable information, 
complete, thorough—but easy to un- 
derstand. Fill out coupon for FREE 
Copy—also full information, speci- 
fications on the complete line of 
Radiant modern projection screens 
for every need. 


RADIANT 


World’s Leading Specialists in Fine Screens 


Subsidiary of United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
r= eS 


RADIANT MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 


8220 N. Austin Ave., 
Morton Grove, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please 
send me FREE copy of 
the illustrated A. V. 
Projection Guide. Also 
full information on complete line of 
Radiant Projection Screens. SM-661 
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Organization 





Your Position 





Address. 





City. Zone State 
ee | 
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PRESS RELEASES 


‘Scope for easy teaching 


The American Optical Co. has in- 
troduced a new teaching microscope, 
available in a wide range of models, 
which is said to make teaching easier 
than with previous models. 

The usual rack and pinion focusing 
system has been eliminated, and the 
nosepiece assembly itself can be fo- 
cused by low-positioned knobs. The 
focusing mechanism is entirely en- 
closed in the microscope arm. No 
periodic lubrication is required. 

Objectives are locked into the nose- 
piece and the microscope has a flat 


field from center to edge. It’s sturdily 
constructed to withstand heavy abuse. 
Models are available with a variety of 
stages, objectives and condensers, as 
well as choice of an in-base illumina- 
tor or mirror assembly. 


For more information, circle number 856 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Subdivides classrooms 


The Simpson Timber Co. has devel- 
oped a partition system of prefinished 
components which can be assembled 
easily and rapidly to subdivide class- 
rooms and office spaces. The parti- 
tioning units are available in two-by- 
eight foot and two-by-ten foot sizes. 

Each wall piece is 1% inches thick 
and has a rigid core of insulating 
board faced with finished hardboard. 
There are matching doors and auxilia- 





ry panels. The finish, 
brown, is resistant to scuffing, fading 
and staining. The units can be painted 
after a primer has been applied. 


in grey or 


For more information, circle number 829 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Personal PA system 


A transistorized public address sys- 
tem weighing only 11 ounces can be 
carried in its entirety on your person. 
It is recommended for lecturing to 
groups of 20 to 100 persons by the 
manufacturer, J. B. Moore Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

The unit is suspended from _ the 
neck by a nylon and leather strap. 
The amplifier is a box-like container, 
from which the microphone extends 
on a boom to the lips. Bati--y pow- 
ered, it is said to amplify the voice 
10 times. 


For more information, circle number 887 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Disposable food containers 


Rigid aluminum foil containers, 
manufactured by Ekco-Alcoa Con- 
tainers, Inc., permit cafeterias to serve 
hot lunches with efficiency and re- 
duced cost. The containers are de- 
signed to fit standard steam tables. 

These containers are disposable. 
Instead of preparing food in pans, 
then transferring it to steam _ table 
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inside the Crane drip-proof 
faucet (left, above) 


An exclusive Dial-ese control 


One of these faucets will eventually drip. 
One will not. Can you tell which? 


works with water pressure, 
not against it. Perfect closure 
stops drips, stays tight... 





The Crane Dial-ese ends the problem of 
continually fixing leaky faucets. Stops water 
waste. And does away with those trouble- 
some leaks and drips that stain lavatories, 
sinks and bathtubs. 

Dial-ese is an exclusive development of 
Crane. It uses water pressure to provide a 
perfect seal. The greater the pressure, the 
tighter the Dial-ese seats itself... unlike 
regular valves that crush and grind the 
washer against the seat, causing rapid wear 
and inevitable leaks. ; 

In our test labs we’ve actually turned 


this amazing Dial-ese control off and on a 
thousand times a day for two years. It 
hasn’t dripped yet. 

In schools, hotels, hospitals and homes 
throughout the country, Crane fittings with 
these exclusive Dial-ese controls are reduc- 
ing maintenance costs and water bills. They 
are made with the Crane flair for precision 
beyond ordinary standards. 

For more information see your regular 
contractor or Crane wholesaler. Or write 
Crane Co., Plumbing-Heating-Air Condi- 
tioning Group, Box 780, Johnstown, Penn. 
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and water can’t touch 
the sealed-off interior threads 
to cause corrosion damage. 


AT THE 
HEART 
OF HOME AND 
INDUSTRY 








VALVES AND PIPING 
ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
PLUMBING 
HEATING « AIR CONDITIONING 


























SCHOOL BUSES 
FOR SALE 
Established transportation firm 
in Chicago suburb lost their 
school contract and discontinued 
business, We have 13 buses 

priced to sell. 


6—1956 Model B600 Ford 58 
passenger 


2—1955 Model B600 Ford 58 
passenger 

3—1954 Model B600 Ford 54- 
60 passenger 


1—1952 Model B600 Ford 58 
passenger 


1—1953 Reo 54 passenger 


We consider this an excellent op- 
portunity to solve your bus problem 
at a bargain price. 


Contact Wheeling Trust and 
Savings Bank, Wheeling, Illi- 
nois, Phone LE 7-0020, Mr. 
Gripentrog. 
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trays, the aluminum containers can be 
used from refrigerator to cooking 
range to steam table. Cleanup chores 
are reduced, and transferring the food 
itself is eliminated. 

The oblong containers have a ca- 
pacity of 48 fluid ounces each, weigh 
about three pounds, and have op- 
tional laminated board covers. 


For more information, circle number 854 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Resurfacing agent 


Designed for application to con- 
crete, wood and metal floors, a resur- 
facing agent manufactured by the 
Masury-Young Co. resists corrosion, 
is fireproof and has permanent color. 

The epoxy material, said to be 
stronger and more abrasion-resistant 
than concrete, is designed for applica- 
tion by nonskilled maintenance per- 
sonnel. It sets quickly and can be 
walked upon after six hours. 


For more information, circle number 841 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Teachers’ desks 


Two teachers’ desks have been add- 
ed to the line of furniture manufac- 
tured by Southeastern Metals Co. 





There’s a single pedestal desk measur- 
ing 30 by 48 inches, and a double 


pedestal model measuring 30 by 60 a 


inches. 

Both models have all-metal bases) 
with plastic laminated tops. They have 
modesty panels, drawer locks, and are 
available in metallic bronze, metallic 
green or chrome trim. 


For more information, circle number 868 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Dirt-resistant ceiling tile 
Acoustical ceiling tiles, which ab- 
sorb sound but don’t absorb dirt, have 
been developed by the U. S. Gypsum 
Co. The tiles require practically no 
maintenance and can be _ installed 
easily in new or existing buildings. 
A vinyl plastic surface specially 
treated to resist dirt is the key. Be- 
neath the plastic shield is a wood fiber 
tile with perforations which absorbs 














Coronet Films now makes available an unusual new 
program, EN CLASSE. With sound on records, 
this course enables teachers with limited language 
training to teach a full year of conversational 
French, especially in grades three, four, and five. 


| Coronet Films announces a new 


FILMSTRIP PROGRAM 
The program has supplementary use in junior and 
WITH SOUND ON RECORDS senior high schools...even in ‘gehesie which 


already have an established language program. 


| to teach a, full year of FRENCH EN CLASSE was developed under the direction 


of Roger A. Pillet, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
° / Education in French, The University of Chicago. 7 
| an the elementary grades 


Combining 20 appealing filmstrips in full color] 





with sound on 12” LP records, EN CLASSE en-} 
courages maximum pupil participation—the best 
way for youngsters to learn a foreign language. It] 
develops an extremely wide range of conversation 
on such subjects as greetings, numbers, songs, 
colors, days of the week, telling time, parts of the? 
body and many others. 

Each EN CLASSE filmstrip unit is designed as 
the basis for two weeks of planned instruction—a 
full year of regular, intensive teaching. A 64 page 

.. Teacher’s Manual accompanies the course—an 
authoritative guide to the most effective use of 
, the program. 

| Use the coupon ...to order EN CLASSE at the 
_ full price of $195 with a fifteen-day examination 
privilege or to request full descriptive information. 


news CORONET FILMS 7 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 

([] Please send EN CLASSE on fifteen-day approval. It is under- 
stood that if the program is not entirely satisfactory, it may be 
returned for full credit of the purchase price. 

(C] Please send descriptive brochure on EN CLASSE. 
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the compact office electric by Smith-Corona 


Here is the most teachable typewriter ever made... 
the new Compact 200 by Smith-Corona. It is compact 
in appearance and in fact... and sensibly priced at 
about what you’d expect to pay for a manual. 

The Compact is a full-featured electric office type- 
writer, yet it takes up no more space than a manual. 
Here in one compact package you get a teaching tool 
with a full-sized electric. keyboard... full-sized car- 
riage with automatic return ... automatic repeats. 
There are no dual-purpose keys or hidden controls to 
confuse the student. No gadgets or unnecessary 


extras. And no discipline hazards. The Compact 200 
is “all business.” 

(0) ma ore\¥] ¢-7-Fa | tee Tan) ole ac-]aj am (olel-)\am comm (ct-aie [14 ale 
typing, because modern business calls for typists 
Elaaliltelan ai calc) (crea ca lem sarcleralialsccrur, vale mm lamcveialele) me] melee 
there is no electric typewriter more economical, more 
efficient than the new Smith-Corona Compact 200. 

To see it at work in your classroom, call your 
Smith-Corona representative. And ask about the com- 
plete portfolio of teaching aids available. 





SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT 
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up to 70% of the noise, according to 
the manufacturer. The tiles are avail- 
able in two surfaces—smooth and 
rough—and two sizes—12-inch by 
12-inch and 12-inch by 24-inch. 
Edges are beveled-butt or tongue-in- 
groove. 


For more information, circle number 861 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Electronics projects 

Seven educational projects—stu- 
dent kits which teach principles of 
electronics—have been introduced by 
the General Electric Co. Each kit is 





accompanied by an instructional man- 
ual; together, the seven manuals con- 
stitute a basic technical library in 
transistor electronics. 








WITH 
PHILCO CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 











INSTRUCTION BECOMES 
LUCID 


One of the more important values of closed circuit TV in 
education is its ability to highlight many areas of study, more 
clearly, to more students than normal teaching methods. 
Instructional TV also allows the great economy of multi- 
group instruction, and makes specialized teaching talent 
available to a greater number of students. 

Philco’s highly developed, fully transistorized equipment, 
with “building-block” design is easy to operate, maintenance 
free and satisfies future TV needs without costly replacement. 
Philco engineers will be glad to assist you in planning your 
closed circuit TV system. Write today stating your problems. 


Government & Industrial Group 
4700 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


In Canada: Philco Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario 
In Europe: Philco Corporation S.A., 3 Avenue Beauregard, Fribourg 


PHILCO 


Famous for Quality the World Over 


® 
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The kits are a transistor lab, an 
analog computer, an electricity lab, 
an electronics lab, a transistor radio, 
a transmitter and an intercom. Each 
kit is fully operable on flashlight bat- 
teries and all tools required for assem- 
bly are included. 


For more information, circle number 843 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Tape storage racks 


Steel storage racks which hold up 
to 560 tapes have been made avail- 
able by the Neumade Products Corp. 
The racks will accept five- and seven- 
inch tapes, intermixed, and feature 
color-coded subject indexing and posi- 
tion retaining clips. All tapes are im- 
mediately available on the open 
shelves. 

The racks are welded, and have a 
pearl-gray baked enamel finish. 


For more information, circle number 850 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Floor cleaner 


The addition of a foam inhibitor has 
made a cleaner manufactured by Mul- 
ti-Clean Products suitable for use with 
floor scrubbing machines and vacuum 
cleaners. 

The concentrated liquid synthetic 
leaves no film or residue and can be 
used on walls, windows, plastics, fur- 
niture, metal doors and partitions. 


For more information, circle number 831 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Fiber roofing material 


You can put on a new roof right 
over the old, using this glass fiber ma- 
terial developed by the Monroe Co. 
The fabric is applied with a silicone 





liquid roof coating, and forms a mono- 
lithic surface which won’t wrinkle, 
blister, bulge or curl. 

The material, weighing only eight 
pounds per 100 square feet, forms a 
seamless water-tight surface. It is sup- 
plied in rolls of 540 square feet. 


For more information, circle number 865 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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lab, m4 ’ 
“1 | The Reading Laboratory, Inc.’s 
Zach * 
tt | | DIR“ Summer Workshop 
sem- 
Equips You as a 
yn the a 
Developmental Reading Instructor 
Designed to train educators in the fundamentals of Developmental 
Reading, Workshops will be conducted in twenty major cities across 
oe the country during July and August. Trained counselors offer insights 
“orp, gained through their own experience and that of The Reading 
-ven- Laboratory Inc.’s ten years of research and actual classroom work. 
ature 
posi- Completion of the three day (21 hour) program of concentrated, prac- 
> im- tical training, will enable participants to initiate and conduct successful 
open DR Programs in their schools. A year-long consulting service is pro- 
vided all participants. 
ive a 
Participants will be supplied in advance with selected course materials. 
30 on Each workshop is limited to sixteen participants to insure personalized 
instruction and liaison with the counselors. 
Topics covered in workshop include: use of mechanical aids, lesson 
planning, physical requirements, materials, reading problems, testing, 
vr has establishing reading levels, typical student progress, scheduling of 
Mul- timed readings, and others. 
with 
cuum Workshop Cities: 

; New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
thetic Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Baltimore, Buffalo, Hartford, Twin Cities, 
in be St. Louis, Milwaukee, Dallas-Ft. Worth, Atlanta, Denver, Cincinnatti, Groups of six- 
, fur- teen in other locations at no extra cost. 
iS. } 

331 on 
| Registration fee: $60.00 
right - 
Tr ma- 
> Co. 
licone e 
Special Workshop offer 

A special $10.00 discount will be given 

to all workshop participants who purchase 

a DR* SKILL FILE. Purchase may be 

made at any time during the year. 

regular price $62.50 
nono- 
es, For full information write: 
eight : 
7 *DR: Developmental Reading, a course in y ‘oO 0, 
—— advanced reading and study skills for all ne i fa 
vance n s i a 

‘ ; pinta rea raed °. 500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y, 
} on the 
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SOUND 


for the SCHOOL 


RAULAND Central Sound Systems are the re- 
sult of many years of experience in school 
requirements. To assist the busy administra- 
tor of today’s complex modern school, 
RAULAND Offers complete facilities for program 
distribution, 2-way communication and sim- 
plified administrative control. 
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Model $752 
Dual Channel System; 
capacity up to 121 rooms 





all desirable functions available 


* Microphone—programs and announcements from 
multiple microphone locations 
* Intercom—voice conversation with any room; privacy 


feature available 
se ES 
F3sEee2 


* FM-AM Radio—distributes 
aay 






any radio program to any 
or all rooms 

* Phonograph—distributes 
program (transcription player 
or automatic phonograph) 
to any or all rooms j 


* Optional Features— Disaster 
Emergency Switch; light 
annunciation; program clock 
signals, etc. 
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Model S600 
FREE SCHOOL SURVEY. An experienced Dual Channel; for 
RAULAND Engineering Distributor is available in up to 46 rooms 
every major city to survey your buildings and make 





practical r s. No obligation, of course. ey 
Send coupon today. f Rasen 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


















ee ees ee eee ey 
s] Rauland-Borg Corporation, Dept. F 4 
‘ ison St., icago » li. 
5 3535 W. Addi St., Chi 18, 1 a 
+ 0 Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems ag 
4 O Have the RAULAND Distributor contact us 8 
I Name Title a 
ef i 
a School 4 
& Address Q 
| 
a City. OR RR ( EEE 
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iG Schemenauer, dedicated to building the finest in classroom heating and ventilating 
"1a equipment, offers the distinctive new ‘60 Series”. Advanced concepts of design push 
36 the “‘60 Series” to new heights of perfection . . . to more than meet the requirements 
tal of contemporary school architecture. 
2 “a You select from twelve vitally new colors that make your classrooms come alive. 
4, @ Optional wood finish doors are a Schemenauer exclusive. New deep depth cabinets 
& combine into attractive window wall ensembles, providing excellent storage facili- 
-- 83 ties for a wide variety of educational materials. A complete selection of modular 
“a accessories assures adaptability to all installation requirements. You achieve a hand- 
. some custom appearance from standard Schemenauer components. 
an 
* 2 Three basic types of mechanical units are available for heating and ventilating, and 
) 105 heating, ventilating and cooling. A choice of five models gives you the exact capacities 
oil you'll require. Be sure you compare Schemenauer for quality, attractive design 
37 features, lasting style and built-in durability. Write for brochure, without obligation. 
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= SCHEMENAUER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
. : HOLLAND, OHIO 
. 104 Unit Ventilators and Cabinets «+ Finned Tube Products * Commercial Radiation 
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She'll sit at a school desk 15,000 hours before graduation! | 


Will you provide the kind of school desk for her that adjusts to fit her 
exactly and prevent physical defects? With a desk top that adjusts to correct 





slopes for reading, writing, drawing, and protects her precious eyes? Come 





to think of it, can you afford to buy anything less when American Seating 


furniture at most costs only a penny a week more than ordinary furniture? 
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